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(Continued.) 

1  Tim.  5.  17, 22. — “  Let  the  eld-  j 
ers  that  rule  well  be  accounted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especial¬ 
ly  they  who  labour  in  the  word 
and  doQirine.  For  the  scripture 
saith,  fhou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn:  and, 
the  lobourer  is  worthy  of  his  re¬ 
ward.  Against  an  elder  receive 
not  an  accusation,  but  before  two 
or  three  witnesses.  Them  that  sin 
rebuke  before  all,  that  others  also 
may  fear.  I  charge  thee  before 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  ob¬ 
serve  these  things,  without  prefer¬ 
ring  one  before  another,  doing  noth- 
ing  by  partiality.  Lay  hands  sud¬ 
denly  on  no  man,  neither  be  parta¬ 
kers  of  other  mens  sins:  keep  thy¬ 
self  pure.*’ 

The  first  two  of  the  recited  ver¬ 
ses  have  already  been  noticed  for 
one  purpose.  They  are  now  noti¬ 
ced  with  a  view  to  another  sub¬ 
ject  than  that  alluded  to,  which 
was  the  pecuniary  support  of  the 
ministry. 

It  is  the  passage  which  has  been 
principally  cited  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  of  lay-elders,  invented  by 
Calvin.  But  surely  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  warrant  the  interpretation. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  some  persons  mi^  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  oi  the  presby- 
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terate,  because  of  weight  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability  to  advise,  who  yet 
had  not  the  gifts  requisite  for  pub¬ 
lic  speaking.  And  if  so,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  such  persons  contributed 
their  aids  to  the  church,  without 
an  entire  detachment*  from  secu¬ 
lar  concerns.  Both  honor,  strictly 
speaking,  and  maintenance  as  the 
effect  of  it,  may  have  been  more  li¬ 
berally  due  to  those  who  devoted 
I  their  whole  time,  and  their  whole 
care,  to  duties  the  most  essentially 
required,  for  the  sustaining  and 
for  the  extending  of  the  faith.  For 
a  device  which  so  directly  oppo¬ 
ses  itself,  as  that  of  Calvin  does, 
to  the  stream  of  antiquity;  there 
would  seem  to  be  required  some¬ 
thing  more  possitive,  than  the  for¬ 
ced  construction  of  this  text;  and 
of  a  few  others,  which  are  still  less 
to  the  point  to  which  they  have 
been  applied. 

The  improvement  of  the  passage 
here  intended,  is  the  sustaining  of 
the  due  importance  of  that  branch 
of  the  ministerial  calling,  which 
consists  in  labouring  in  the  word 
and  doctrine.  While  some  unhap¬ 
pily  consider  preaching,  as  almost 
the  only  end  for  which  Chris¬ 
tian  assemblies  a^  held;  and  often 
carry  the  matter Hb  far,  as  to  come 
under  the  censure  passed  on  those 
who  cry — “  Lo  here  and  lo  there;*’ 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  others,  running 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  under¬ 
value  the  exercise  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  We  should  be  aware, 
indeed,  of  the  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  nations  to  be 
converted  from  heathenism,  and 
those  under  the  light  of  the  Gof^  * 
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pel.  Nevertheless,  with  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  what  extreme  ignorance 
is  to  be  found,  in  many  who  are 
within  the  pale  of  Christian  com¬ 
munion,  of  the  primary  truths  of 
revealed  religion!  And  of  those 
who  are  not  deficient  in  knowledge, 
how  many  are  there  who  need  ex¬ 
citement!  It  is  a  still  more  melan¬ 
choly  reflection,  that  there  are  so 
very  many,  who  having  fallen  into 
sin,  have  need  of  powerful  calls  to 
their  consciences,  for  their  recove¬ 
ry  from  it.  In  short,  preaching  is 
the  appointed  mean  of  bringing 
men  to  Christ,  and  of  reclaiming 
them  from  the  errors  of  their  ways. 
And  if  some  uphold  it  in  such  a 
mistaken  manner,  as  is  a  disparage¬ 
ment  of  public  prayer,  and  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  their  bein^  troubled  with 
itching  ears;  this  is  no  reason,  why 
a  clergyman  should  either  have  a 
low  idea  of  it,  as  a  part  of  his  sa¬ 
cred  function,  or  that  he  should 
spare  his  best  pains  to  discharge  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  make  it, 
agreeably  to  its  design,  the  mean 
of  the  salvation  of  his  hearers. 

“  Against  an  elder  receive  not 
an  accusation,  but  before  two  or 
three  witnesses.”  The  force  of 
the  preposition  “  renders  the 
sense  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
said— on  the  testimony  of  that 
number^  We  may  presume  it  to 
be  here  understood,  that  the  el¬ 
der  solemnly  denies  the  accusa¬ 
tion  brought  against  him:  because, 
in  the  case  of  innocence,  nothing 
can  be  a  more  evident  result  of  his 
responsibility  to  the  church.  Where 
he  denies,  and  another  affirms,  the 
provision  made  by  the  Apostle  is 
very  reasonable;  because,  the  testi¬ 
mony  on  each  side  being  equal,  it 
must  be  safer  to  incline  to  that  of 
charity,  than  to  that  which  would 
be  severe,  and  perhaps,  unjust  and 
cruel.  Still,  there  may  be  concei¬ 
ved  of  occasions,  on  which  a  wise 
regulation  would  draw  one  way, 
and  private  opinion  another;  and 


this,  in  consequence  of  circumstan 
ces  for  which  no  human  regulations 
will  ever  be  able  to  provide.  But, 
this  is  resolvable  into  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  human  affairs;  for  which 
there  can  be  no  remedy,  not  worse 
in  its  operation  than  the  evils  against 
which  it  would  be  intended. 

From  this  state  of  things,  how- 
ever,  there  results  a  lesson  to  eve¬ 
ry  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is, 
that  his  conduct  be  so  correct,  as 
that  if  ever  he  should  be  falsely 
accused  of  crime,  the  slander  may 
derive  no  credit,  from  a  compara¬ 
tive  view  of  his  general  conduct 
with  that  of  the  slanderer.  In  such 
an  event,  dirt  may  be  thrown;  but 
it  will  not  lodge  on  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  garment. 

Them  that  sin,  rebuke  before 
all,  that  others  also  may  fear.*^ 
Such  is  the  imperfection  of  lan¬ 
guage,  that  there  is  no  laying  down 
of  precepts,  the  acting  under  which 
does  not  require  the  having  of  a 
regard  to  the  spirit  and  the  design 
of  them.  We  must  presume,  that 
the  precept  here  given  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  interfere  with  another, 
given  by  the  same  Apostle  to  the 
same  I’imothy,  where  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  ministerial  duty,  to  be 
“  gentle  unto  all  men,”  nor  with 
that  of  St.  Jude,  where  he  says— 
“  On  some  have  compassion,  ma¬ 
king  a  difference.”  For  this  reason, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  place 
before  us  has  respect  only  to  those 
persons,  whose  sins  are  not  unques¬ 
tionable,  but  force  themselves  on 
the  public  view:  and  are  defended 
— perhaps  gloried  in — by  the  doers. 
It  IS  certain,  that  there  are  many 
sins,  to  which  private  expostula¬ 
tion,  or,  where  it  will  be  endured, 

[irivate  rebuke,  is  much  more  like- 
y  to  be  effectual.  In  regard  to 
such  high-handed  offences,  as  set 
public  opinion  at  defiance;  there 
can  be  really  no  defence  of  the 
prevalent  remissness  of  public  re¬ 
buke,  except  that  which  results 
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from  the  laxity  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline:  which  has  the  effect,  that 
where  there  are  no  means  of  autho¬ 
ritative  investigation,  with  a  view 
to  censure,  a  very  just  rebuke  may 
not  only  be  treated  with  contempt, 
but  be  met  by  the  countercharge 
against  the  reprover,  of  his  being 
a  false  accuser.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  seems  no  line  of 
conduct  which  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  can  take;  except,  in  every 
case  of  sin,  to  be  ready  to  bear  his 
testimony  against  it  to  the  offend¬ 
er  and  to  others,  as  truth  and  evi¬ 
dence  may  warrant,  and  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  offer  of  being  useful. 

In  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  difficulty,  under  which  he 
lies  in  this  respect,  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  advice  now  about  to 
be  given.  It  is  to  acquire,  as  much 
as  possible,  that  possession  of  our¬ 
selves,  as  shall  enable  us,  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  may  offer,  to 
show  our  disapprobation  of  any 
thing  contrary  to  good  morals;  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  the  motive 
shall  be  perceived  to  be  a  regard 
to  duty  and  to  the  good  of  the  of¬ 
fender;  and  not  from  a  disposition 
to  censure,  or  for  any  pleasure  ta¬ 
ken  in  it.  This,  however,  requires 
considerable  command  over  our 
passions;  and  is  one  motive,  to  the 
labouring  for  such  a  mastery.  .  It 
is  also  evident,  that  the  subject  ex¬ 
acts  an  unblameable  character  in 
ourselves;  as  nothing  else  will 
shield  us  from  recrimination. 

“  I  change  thee  before  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
elect  angels,  that  thou  observe 
these  things,  without  preferring 
one  before  another,  doing  nothing 
by  partiality.’’  This  very  solemn 
charge,  relates  to  the  particulars 
which  had  gone  before;  but  com- 
rehends  another  precept,  which 
as  a  view  to  ecclesiastical  disci¬ 
pline  especially.  Impartiality  is 
no  where  more  requisite,  than  in 
an  administration^  the  effect  of 


which,  may  be  the  cutting  off  from 
the  body  of  the  faithful;  and  which 
nothing  can  prevent  from  being 
fruitful  of  great  distress  to  the  oi- 
fender,  but  either  his  being  regard¬ 
less  of  the  jud  gments  of  God,  or 
his  having  of  good  reason  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  sentence,  because  of  the 
weakness  or  the  wickedness  of 
those  from  *  whom  it  proceeds. 
Here  also  rises  into  view  one  of 
the  principal  impediments  to  the 
restoring  of  ecclesiastical  disci¬ 
pline.  For  it  were  better  that  this 
should  not  happen,  than  that*  it 
should  be  without  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  security  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  by  a  violation  of 
this  precept  of  the  Apostle. 

The  use  of  the  precept  is  great, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  the 
church;becauseof  the  agency  which 
any  clergyjnan  may  be  called  to 
exercise  in  occasional  processes 
and  decisions,  relative  to  some  of 
his  brethren.  There  can  be  no¬ 
thing  more  contrary  to  the  demands 
of  Christian  integrity,  than,  on  such 
occasions,  to  be  guided  by  person¬ 
al  preference,  or  to  do  any  thing 
by  partiality.  And  although  it 
may  be  conceded,  that  the  highest 
species  of  offence  against  the  pre¬ 
cept,  is  to  accuse  or  to  condemn 
from  malice;  yet  it  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  to  defend  or  to 
acquit  contrary  to  clear  evidence 
of  guilt,  is  a  wrong  done  to  the 
church,  and  to  pirticipate  in  the 
guilt  of  the  offender. 

“  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man;  neither  be  partakers  of  other 
men’s  sins:  keep  thyself  pure.” 
This  is  an  injunction,  which  ap¬ 
plies  as  well  to  presbyters,  as  to 
bishops.  And  truly,  it  is  a  very  so¬ 
lemn  intimation  to  them  both";  im¬ 
plying,  that  by  ordinations  made 
too  hastily  for  examination  of  the 
characters  and  the  qualifications  of 
candidates — and  the  principle  ap¬ 
plies  with  more  force,  to  ordinations 
made  under  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
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morality  of  the  party,  or  of  his  in-  | 
sufficiency,  from  whatever  cause — 
the  onJainers  become  partakers  of 
the  guilt  of  those,  who  thus  intrude 
into  the  administration  of  sacred 
offices;  and,  eventually  also,  in  the 
guilt  of  all  the  deficiency,  all  the 
misconduct,  and  all  the  scandal 
which  may  ensue. 

Even  where  these  considerations 
press  on  the  conscience,  the  world 
is  not  aware  of  the  many  sources 
of  difficulty  in  this  business.  One 
source  of  difficulty,  is  in  the  ease 
with  which  a  great  proportion  of 
people  certify  what  is  not  only  not 
within,  but  contrary  to  their  know¬ 
ledge.  And  tlien  there  has  been 
an  embarassing  circumstance,  to 
those  with  whom  this  great  concern 
has  rested,  since  the  introduction 
of  Episcopacy  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  oc¬ 
casionally  deciding  between  the 
pressing  wants  of  a  congregation, 
with  their  satisfaction  in  a  candi¬ 
date  well  known  to  them;  and  his 
being  destitute  of  a  measure  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  we  must  wish  to 
see  possessed  by  every  clergyman. 
In  addition  to  these  things,  bishops, 
like  all  other  men,  are  liable  to  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment,  with  the  best  sin¬ 
cerity  ofintention.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  bishops  of  this  church  have 
acted  on  principles  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  them  correct,  in  this  weighty 
business.  Although,  in  some  few 
instances,  the  issue  has  been  disap¬ 
pointment  and  mortification;  yet  it 
IS  here  trusted  that  they  have  not 
incurred,  in  those  instances,  the 
penalty  of  being  ^partakers  of  the 
delinquents. 

Chap.  6.  V.  i,  ii.  “  Let  as  many  ser¬ 
vants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count 
their  masters  worthy  oi  all  honor, 
that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine 
be  not  blasphemed.  And  they  that 
have  believing  masters,  let  them  not 
despise  them,  becausethey  are  faith¬ 
ful  and  beloved  partakers  of  the 


benefit  These  things  teach  and 
exhort.’’ 

This  is  not  here  introduced  in  the 
point  of  view  of  its  being  a  directo- 
ry  to  the  said  description  of  people; 
but  in  that  of  its  setting  forth  ofthe 
ground  on  which  their  case  should 
stand,  in  the  contemplation  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  discipline.  What  brings 
the  matter  now  under  review,  are 
the  concluding  words-^“  These 
things  teach  and  exhort.” 

Tne  servants  spoken  of  are  well 
known  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
slavery;  a  condition  of  life  which 
would  never  have  existed,  had  ci¬ 
vil  policy  always  entertained  those 
liberal  views,  which  are  the  most 
conducive  to  the  general  good;  and 
the  roost  agreeable  to  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  a  common  nature.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  the  apostles  set  out 
on  the  high  commission  of  giving  a 
new  code  of  morals  to  the  wond, 
we  do  not  find  that  they  broke  in 
on  the  established  relations  in  this 
articular.  The  reason  must  have 
een,  that  they  took  for  their  guide, 
not  abstract  fitness,  but  the  highest 
good  of  which  the  state  of  society 
admitted.  It  was,  however,  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  beneficent  precepts 
which  they  inculcated,  to  banish 
slavery  from  all  the  countries,  in 
which  the  gospel  was  received. 
This  was  done  by  a  progressive 
change;  and  not  by  the  assumption 
of  an  authority,  the  exercise  of  which 
would  probably  have  excited  the 
hostility  and  the  violence  of  differ¬ 
ent  orders  of  society,  against  one 
another.  After  the  abolition  of 
Grecian  afid  Roman  slavery  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  return 
of  the  odious  institution,  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  unoffending  inhabitants 
of  Africa;  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Bible  had  become 
locked  up  from  the  world  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  an  unknown  tongue.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  it  was  in  a  very 
imperfect  sense,  that  the  religion 
of  Europe  could  be  called  the 
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ligion  of  the  Bible.  When  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  princess  who  invaded  Soutn 
America,  conceived  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  it  as  not  in  titled  to  their 
native  soil,  because  they  were  Pa¬ 
gans;  it  is  not  surprising,  that  for 
the  cultivation  oi  the  same  soil, 
now  usurped  by  people  profess¬ 
ing  Christianity,  the  sable  sons  and 
daughters  of  Africa  were  caught 
in  tlieir  native  woods,  and  doom¬ 
ed  to  slavery.  The  crime  was 
great;  and  like  every  other  nation¬ 
al  crime,  was  big  with  destruc¬ 
tive  consequences;  falling  not  on 
the  original  perpetrators  of  it, 
but  on  their  posterity:  for  this  is 
one  of  the  instances,  in  which  the 
sins  of  the  forefathers  are  visited 
on  the  children.  We  have  lived 
to  the  period,  at  which  the  fire,  which 
had  been  long  kindling  under  the 
feet  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domin¬ 
go— the  country,  the  first  subject¬ 
ed  to  European  cultivation  by  ne¬ 
gro  slavery — has  produced  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  by  which  the  island  has 
been  depopulated  of  its  white  in¬ 
habitants;  the  change  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  circumsUnces  of  barba¬ 
rity,  which  it  is  homble  to  recol¬ 
lect.  Whether  a  similar  visitation 
be  reserved  for  some  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States,  is  still  rin  the  womb 
of  time.  That  there  is  much 
cause  of  fear,  will  hardly  be  deni¬ 
ed:  and  while  this  circumstance 
should  unquestionably  interdict  the 
further  importation  of  slaves,  and 
produce  the  humane  treatment  of 
those  already  imported  and  their 
descendants;  there  should  be  the 
further  effect  of  cautioning  against 
so  precipitate  a  change  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  relation,  as  would  be  to  the 
immense  injury,  alike  of  the  white 
population  anti  of  the  black.  This 
IS  clearly  the  dictate  of  sound  po¬ 
licy:  and  if  so,  it  must  be  a  mon¬ 
strous  perversion  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  would  propagate 
opinions  and  incite  feelings,  in  con¬ 
trariety  to  the  dictates  of  that  po¬ 


licy;  when  there  are  such  precepts  a[« 
we  find  in  tne  new  Testament,  re¬ 
cognizing  the  relation  and  enjoin¬ 
ing  submission  to  it. 

This  is  not  said  in  dispaiage- 
ment  of  the  legislative  measure 
taken  in  this  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  was  wise  and  beneficent;  and 
there  were  no  such  dangers  attend¬ 
ing  it,  as  are  a  discouragement  in 
other  j)arts  of  tlie  Union.  Indeed, 
if  there  were  no  other  reason  against 
slavery,  than  the  weakness  which 
it  induces  on  the  constitution  of 
the  body  politic;  and  thereby  the 
ease  of  its  subjection  by  a  foreign 
foe;  it  would  be  enough  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  propriety  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  under  such  circumstances  as 
ours.  But  besides  this,  the  same 
is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  a 
common  humanity,  and.  to  the  be¬ 
neficent  precepts  of  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion.  But  while  we  defend  the 
measure  on  these  grounds,  let  us 
be  cautious  of  super-adding  others, 
which  would  lead  to  confusion  and 
to  massacre.  To  show,  that  by  so 
doing  we  should  contravene  the 
plainest  dictates  of  scripture,  was 
the  reason  for  the  introducing  of 
the  subject. 

The  second  of  the  verses  cited 
opens  another  evangelical  principle, 
not  unworthy  of  especial  notice. 
It  supposes  the  case  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  profession,  demanding  of  the 
inferior,  that  he  take  no  occasion 
from  the  community  of  Christian 
privilege,  to  have  the  less  sense  of 
the  rightful  superiority  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Various  other  passages  of 
scripture  might  be  brought  to  show, 
that  however  our  holy  religion  des¬ 
cribes  mankind  as  on  a  level,  in  the 
eye  of  their  heavenly  father,  it  is 
as  far  as  possible  distant  from  the 
pleas  of  equality,  visionary  in  some 
and  hypocritical  in  others;  w  hich 
would  destroy  all  the  civil  distinc-^ 
tions  in  society,  and  the  rights  be¬ 
longing  to  them  respectively;  with 
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a  view  to  fanciful  improvements, 
utterljinconsistent  with  the  nature 
which  God  has  ^ven,  and  with  the 
condition  in  which  he  has  placed 
us. 

These  precepts  of  the  Apostle 
ought  not  be  dismissed  from  our 
consideration,  without  recollection 
of  the  stigma,  which  he  has  fixed 
on  all  contrary  opinion,  in  the  ver¬ 
ses  immeditately  following  those 
recited — “  If  any  man  teach  other¬ 
wise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome 
words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine 
which  is  according  to  godliness;  he 
is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  do¬ 
ting  about  questions  and  strife  of 
words;  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmising,  perverse  | 
disputin^s  of  men  of  corrupt  minds 
and  destitute  of  the  truth,  suppo¬ 
sing  that  gain  is  godliness.  From 
such  withdraw  thyself.’’ 

(To  be  continued.) 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.]  j 

Some  rejlections  on  the  divine  com- 
mandments. 

The  object  of  these  reflections 
is  to  meet  one  of  the  most  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  common  prejudices  against 
our  holy  religion.  Many  affect  to 
regard  it  as  a  system  austere  and 
barbarous,  imposing  laws  upon  man- 
kind,  either  absolutely  impractica¬ 
ble,  or  at  any  rate,  extremely  pain¬ 
ful  and  disgusting.  Now  religion 
would  be  an  object  of  our  contempt 
and  aversion,  were  this  judgment 
well  founded.  But  nothing,  in  fact, 
is  farther  from  the  truth,  for  St. 
John  assures  us  that  God’s  com¬ 
mandments  are  not  grievous”— his 

yoke  is  easy  and  nis  burden  is 
light.”  From  the  contemplation  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  well 
as  from  the  nature  of  these  com¬ 
mandments  themselves,  it  would 
not  be  diflicult  to  prove  them  prac¬ 
ticable  and  easy.  If  God  be  sover¬ 
eignly  happy  in  himself,  infinitely 


good  and  infinitely  wise,  would 
there  not  be  a  contradiction  in  his 
enacting  grievous  commandments, 
in  other  words  laws  burdensome 
and  impracticable?  And  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  laws  themselves, 
they  exhibit  such  qualities,  as  re¬ 
commend  them  eminently  to  our 
love  and  submission.  They  pog. 
sess  intrinsic  excellence;  they  are 
accommodated  to  our  moral  capa¬ 
city;  they  are  essentially  connected 
with  our  present  happiness,  and 
possess  a  necessary  influence  upon 
our  everlasting  destiny. 

That  the  commands  of  God  are 
good  and  just  and  holy,  is  a  truth 
that  can  admit  of  no  controversy 
whatever,  for  surely,  no  rational 
mind  can  conceive,  that  any  laws 
of  a  different  character  can  ema¬ 
nate  from  a  Being  infinitely  good, 
and  just,  and  holy.  We  will  pass 
over  then,  a  truth  so  palpably  self- 
evident,  and  proceed  to  consider 
the  other  characters  of  God’s  laws. 

In  the^rst  place^  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  receive  and  cheerfullv 
obey  them,  they  must  be  conform¬ 
able  to  our  nature,  and  exactly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  our  moral  capacity. 
Man  is  an  intelligent  creature, 
and,  of  course,  possesses  the  faculty 
of  knowing,  or  perceiving  the  ob^ 
jects  presented  to  his  mind,  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  several  relations,  which 
these  objects  bear  to  his  happiness 
or  misery,  and  of  regulating  his 
conduct  and  actions  accordingly. 
Wherefore  God,  in  requiring  of 
man,  that  he  should  employ  his 
faculties,  and  follow  the  dictates  of 
reason,  exacts  nothing  impossible, 
nothing  painful,  nothing  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  welfare.  Were  the 
laws  of  Christianity  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  human  mind:  in 
other  words,  were  it  impossible  for 
us  to  comprehend  them;  or,  at  any 
rate,  were  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  our  well-being,  very  obscure 
and  uncertain,  and  yet  God  should 
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enjoin  them  as  the  exclusive  rule 
of  our  conduct,  there  might,  indeed, 
be  some  pretext  for  complaint,  but 
at  present  there  is  none.  1  he  laws  ot 
Christianity  lie  within  the  precincts 
of  our  understanding.  They  are 
clearly  made  known  by  incarnate 
wisdom  itself,  and  faithfully  regis¬ 
tered  in  a  book,  which  all  may  peruse. 
There  can  be,  then,  no  obstacle  to 
our  knowing  them.  Besides,  a 
little  attention  would  soon  make 
us  feel,  that  these  laws  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  bearing  upon  our  welfare, 
and  that  on  the  observance  of  them 
depends  our  happiness,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  course  of  these  re¬ 
flections.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
possession  of  whatever  is  necessary 
to  induce  us  to  submit  to  the  divine 
enactments,  which  have  nothing  in 
them  painful,  or  disgusting. 

Secondly,  man  is  a  free  agent; 
and  consequently  possesses  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  self-determination  exempt 
from  constraint.  His  will  can  act 
as  it  pleases;  not,  indeed,  without 
motives,  but  uncontrolled  by  a  su¬ 
perior  force,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resist.  When  two  motives  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  the  one  in¬ 
ducing  us  to  act,  and  the  other  to 
refrain,  if  the  first  be  really  more 
powerful  and  interesting  than  the 
second,  and  we  yield  to  it  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  then  make  a  proper  use 
of  our  liberty,  which  we  should 
abuse  by  acting  differently.  From 
the  abuse  of  this  faculty  it  becomes 
frequently  enfeebled,  but  is  never 
extinguished.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  instead  of  paying  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  to  a  motive,  that 
would  deter  me  from  acting,  1  ac¬ 
custom  myself  to  an  habitual  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  contrary  motive,  the 
consequence  will  be  that  the  mind 
will  be  improperly  influenced  by 
it,  and  inauce  me  to  do  an  act, 
which  it  was  my  duty  to  avoid.  In 
this  case,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I 
act  with  less  freedom,  because,  in 
allowing  more  weight  to  the  deter- 


ing  motive,  I  might  have  adopted 
it.  When  therefore,  God  requires 
of  man  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his 
liberty,  and  not  to  impair  in  any 
degree,  so  excellent  a  prerogative, 
he  enjoins  upon  him  nothing  im¬ 
possible,  nothing  derogatory,  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  and  promotive  of  his  wel¬ 
fare.  If  a  compliance  with  his 
commandments  were  not  within 
the  sphere  of  our  liberty,  if  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  acting  against 
their  requirements;  if  we  should 
feel  ourselves  drawn  invincibly  to 
sin,  and  absolutely  incapacitated 
for  the  practice  of  virtue;  we  might 
have  reason  to  complain,  but  can 
any  person  say;  will  ne  dare  to  say, 
this  IS  the  case?  Does  any  man  be¬ 
lieve  it?  I  will  appeal  to  his  con¬ 
science:  when  he  placed  himself  in 
the  way  of  temptation,  was  it  not 
in  his  power  to  act  otherwise?  To 
shun,  tor  instance,  a  place,  where 
he  was  convinced  that  snares  were 
laid  for  his  innocence?  Did  any 
irresistible  impulse  conduct  him  to 
this  place,  or  make  him  court  this 
temptation?  Even  when  passion  is 
most  importunate,*does  not  a  suflS- 
cient  light  of  reason  still  remain  to 
point  out  the  criminality  of  forbid¬ 
den  indulgence,  and  enable  the 
mind  to  resist  it?  Does  an  over¬ 
ruling  and  imperious  necessity  com¬ 
pel  a  man  to  falsehood,  calumny, 
and  detraction?  Does  he  thus 
transgress  in  spite  of  himself?  This 
is  what  no  one  believes,  every 
person  being  convinced  of  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  the  habit  is  formed;  the 
mind  has  taken  its  bent,  and  is  car¬ 
ried,  if  not  irresistibly,  yet  very 
forcibly  to  evil.  But  where  lies 
the  blemish  in  this  case?  Is  it  not 
with  ourselves?  By  the  formation 
of  other  habits,  we  should  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  evil.  The  soul  should 
have  been  made  to  take  a  contrary 
bias;  the  heart  should  have  been 
disciplined  by  early  impressions  of 
virtue.  There  was  a  time  when 
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that  these  laws 


God’s  commands  appeared  neither 
grievous,  or  impracticable:  at  pre¬ 
sent,  I  acknowledge,  difficulties  ex¬ 
ist,  but  no  impossibilities,  and  of 
course  nothing  is  enjoined  incom¬ 
patible  with  our  moral  faculties, 
nothing  that  does  not  conduce  to 
our  well  being. 

-  But  thirdly;  however,  we  must 
el  ways  bear  in  mind,  that  man  is 
not  such  at  present,  as  he  came  forth 
from  the  hand  of  his  Creator — His 
moral  faculties  are  impaired  by  a 
degree  of  corruption,  which  he  con¬ 
tracts  at  his  birth,  so  that  his  natu¬ 
ral  disposition  tends  more  power¬ 
fully  to  vice,  than  to  virtue,  and  this 
disposition  remains  with  him,  while 
he  continues  in  this  world.  (See  ix 
Art.  of  our  church.)  This  fact  is 
evidently  founded  in  experience 
and  the  declarations  of  scripture. 
Evil  example,  moreover,  together 
with  the  objects  that  surround  us, 
and  the  circumstances  of  our  seve¬ 
ral  situations,  conspire  to  strength¬ 
en  in  us  this  propensity  to  evil,  and 
to  render  the  paths  of  virtue  less 
accessible  to  our  steps.  But  in  this 
case,  when  prescribing  holiness  to 
man,  does  not  God  appear  to  exact 
too  much?  No,  by  no  means;' for 
his  requirements  still  bear  a  strict 
proportion  to  the  faculties  of  man, 
as  they  exist  in  a  state  of  moral 
corruption,  and  not  as  they  would 
have  existed  in  a  state  of  innocence. 
If  the  laws  of  God  rendered  us  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  imperfection,  and 
depravity  of  our  fiiculties,  which  we 
bring  with  us  into  the  world;  if  it 
were  our  bounden  duty  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  every  fault;  if,  without 
allowing  for  many  delicate  and  em- 
barassing  circumstances  in  which 
we  may  be  placed,  they  should  con¬ 
demn  us  without  mercy,  and  when 
we  fall,  afford  no  encouragement 
to  rise  up  again;  if,  in  a  word,  they 
enjoined  habits  of  holiness  pure  and 
immaculate,  like  those  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  intelligencies;  then  indeed,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 


are  disproportioned 
to  our  capacity,  and  require  impos¬ 
sibilities.  But  this  idea  vanishes 
when  we  come  to  reflect,  that  the 
divine  laws  are  accompanied  with 
support,  benevolence,  and  condes¬ 
cension.  Human,  not  angelical,  vir¬ 
tue  is  the  object  of  the  Supreme  Le¬ 
gislator  in  enacting  them.  He  com¬ 
mands  us  not  to  equal,  but  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  perfections,  to  do  our  best 
to  resemble  him.  He  enjoins  no 
absolute  exemption  from  error,  no 
complete  impeccability,  but  to  do 
what  we  can  to  prevent  mistakes  in 
our  religious  conduct,  to  fortify 
ourselves  against  the  allurements 
of  sin,  and  to  rise  up  speedily  when 
we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall. 
Now  .  who  can  discern  any  impossi- 
bilitjr  in  all  this?  Who  will  say, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do,  in  these 
circumstances,  what  depends  upon 
ourselves;  to  do  what  we  can?  They 
who  speak  this  language,  must  speak 
against  their  consciences,  or  speak 
without  ideas. 

But  we  may  consider,  still  fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  if,  in 
the  state  of  our  innate  corruption, 
and  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  (Jod 
should  abandon  us  entirely  to  our¬ 
selves,  by  withholding  his  aid  and 
support,  we  might  then  complain 
with  some  plausibility  of  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  his  laws.  But  what  is  it  we 
need?  Does  not  the  Almighty  of¬ 
fer  us  constant  and  ample  means 
for  facilitating  the  observance  of  his 
commandments?  Are  any  exhorta¬ 
tions,  on  his  part,  wanting  to  awake 
and  animate  us  to  our  du^?  Are  not 
themost  lively ,the  most  affectionate, 
the  most  pressing  to  be  found  in  his 
holy  word?  Can  we  desire  more  pow¬ 
erful  motives,  than  those  held  out 
in  the  gospel?  There  we  behold  a 
God,  >^o  has  loaded  us  with  bless¬ 
ings;  who  has  given  us  his  Son,  and 
given  him  to  die  for  us;  a  sovereign, 
who  has  prepared  for  us  an  eter¬ 
nal  recompense,  and  arranged  the 
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whole  course  of  his  providence  to 
prevent  our  final  misery.  Are  not 
such  motives  sufficient  to  move  our 
hearts?  If  not,  of  what  must  they 
be  made?  To  what  purpose,  more¬ 
over,  was  the  public  ministry  esta¬ 
blished  by  Goa  in  his  churchr  Was 
it  not  to  afford  us  all  necessary  in¬ 
struction,  to  nourish  our  devotion, 
and  strengthen  us  in  our  duty? 
But  this  is  not  all — besides  these 
outward  aids,  so  numerous  and  so 
powerful,  we  are  furnished  with 
others  still  more  efficacious.  If 
our  nature  be  depraved,  we  possess 
a  remedy  for  this  depravity,  we 
have  the  sure  and  certain  promise 
of  God’s  holy  spirit;  and  against 
the  violence  of  temptations  he  of¬ 
fers  us  his  grace,  which  is  able  “to 
make  us  more  than  conquerors.” 
“  Ask,”  says  he,  “  and  it  shall  -  be 
given  unto  you.”  “  Whatever  ye 
shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,” 
says  our  Lord,  “it  shall  be  given 
unto  you.”  We  possess,  therefore, 
all  the  means,  all  the  assistance 
that*  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
comply  with  the  obligations  of  our 
duty.  With  infinite  condescen¬ 
sion,  they  are  placed  within  our 
reach,  and  if  we  reject  them,  the 
blame  must  lie  within  ourselves. 
At  any  rate,  there  will  remain  no 
pretext  for  pronouncing  God’s  laws 
to  be  either  grievous,  or  impracti¬ 
cable. 

It  was  said  above,  that  the  di¬ 
vine  commands  or  the  laws  of  the 
gospel  are  connected  essentially 
with  the  present  happiness  of  man; 
that  their  observance  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  to  procure  him  many 
temporal  comforts,  and  advanta- 
es;  and  their  violation  to  entail  on 
im  many  real  miseries.  To  prove 
this  assertion,  it  may  be  proper  to 
premise  two  general  observations. 
The  first  is  that  the  desire  of  hap¬ 
piness  is  natural  to  man,  and  that 
of  course,  an  indifference  to  good 
and  evil  is  forei^  to  his  reason, 
his  feelings  and  his  affections— •nor 
VoL.  II. 


is  the  second  observation  less  cer¬ 
tain,  that  whatever  tends  to  plunge 
a  man  into  wretchedness,  must  be 
an  object  of  his  aversion,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand,  whatever  holds 
out  to  him  a  prospect  of  happiness 
must  be  pleasant  and  desirable. 
This  second  principle  is  connected 
with  the  first.  A  man,  indeed,  may 
easily  deceive  himself  respecting 
the  means  which  he  deems  condu¬ 
cive  to  his  happiness;  but  at  the 
very  moment  he  determines  to 
adopt  these  means,  he  must  regard 
them  as  tending  to  produce  this  ef¬ 
fect,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  calculated 
to  lighten  his  misery.  He  adopts 
them  accordingly  as  agreeable  and 
advantageous.  Thus  a  man,  who 
is  a  slave  to  any  criminal  passion, 
is  induced  to  indulge  himself,  be¬ 
cause  he  expects  at  the  moment 
some  real  pleasure.  This  is  the 
only  circumstance  that  strikes  his 
mind  at  the  time.  He  reflects  not 
on  the  evil  consequences  that  may 
follow  his  sinful  indulgence.  He 
is  labouring,  indeed,  under  a  fatal, 
delusion  in  preferring  the  deformity 
of  vice,  to  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and 
it  is  this  preference  which  deter¬ 
mines  him  in  favour  of  the  former. 
So  a  man,  whom  despair  has  de¬ 
prived  of  his  reason,  is  induced  to 
destroy  himself,  because  death  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  a  more  tolerable  evil, 
than  the  misery  which  he  endures. 
He  hopes  in  death  to  find  a  mitiga¬ 
tion,  or  an  end  of  his  wretchedness; 
it  therefore  appears  a  desirable 
event,  and  he  prefers  it  according¬ 
ly.  The  position  then  is  evident, 
that  whatever  tends  to  plunge  a 
man  into  wretchedness  must  be  an 
object  of  his  aversion,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  whatever  appears 
calculated  to  procure  his  happiness 
must  meet  his  approbation  and 
challenge  his  preference. 

It  follows  hence,  that  those  laws 
can  never  attract  the  esteem  w 
love  of  mankind,  the  observance  of 
which  would  render  them  misera^ 
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ble,  or  that  such  only  can  appear 
ami  ible  as  can  insure  their  substan¬ 
tial  happiness  in  their  observance. 
.The  first  of  these  conclusions  is 
maintained  in  opposition  to  certain 
mystical  theologians,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  against  those,  who  pretend 
that  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  virtue, 
is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  motive  to 
induce  men  to  adopt  it  as  the  great 
rule  of  their  conduct. 

Now  the  system  of  the  mystics, 
is,  “that  God" is  to  be  loved  with  a 
pure  and  disinterested  love;’’  in 
other  words,  “  for  his  own  sake  alone, 
because  he  is  supremely  lovely  in 
himself.”  “The  soul,”  they  say, 
“  which  has  attained  perfection,  is 
unconcerned,  or  indifferent  either 
to  salvation  or  condemnation.  The 
good  pleasure  of  God  isher  supreme 
object  in  this  state,  so  that  in  con¬ 
formity  to  his  will,  she  would  pre¬ 
fer  hell  to  heaven,  without  it — nay, 
she,  would  prefer  the  first  to  the 
latter,  if  God’s  good  pleasure  should 
preponderate  only  a  little  on  that 
side.”  So  that,  if  it  were  the  will 
of  God  to  render  us  completely 
miserable  in  this  life,  or  the  next, 
by  the  observance  of  laws,  which 
he  has  enacted,  it  would  be  our  du¬ 
ty  to  acquiesce  in  this  will,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  these  laws  without  repug¬ 
nance,  or  a  murmur.”  It  is  really 
surprising  that  such  senseless  pa¬ 
radoxes  should  have  ever  found  ad¬ 
vocates  even  among  men  of  very 
superior  attainments.  Before  the 
devout  and  accomplished  Fenelon 
published  his  opinions,  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  not  unknown  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church.  One  of  her  authori¬ 
zed  hymns  begins  with  these  words 
— “Te,  mi  Deus,  toto  corde  aino, 
non  ut  me  salves,  aut  ire  me  dam- 
nes;  me  salvantem  et  me  dam- 
nantem  et  amabo,  et  laudabo  prop¬ 
ter  The  pious  Archbishop  of 

Cambray  adopted  this  sentiment 
•  to  its  full  extent,  ’till  compelled  to 
drop  it  by  the  thunders  of  the  Va¬ 
tican.  But  as  these  thunders  can¬ 


not  reach  our  shores,  the  disciples 
of  the  Hopkinsian  school  are  said 
to  maintain  this  doctrine  with  undi- 
minished  zeal.  We  trust,  however 
and  humbly  hope,  that  sound  rea¬ 
son  will  effect  in  their  case,  what 
supreme  authority  did  in  the  other. 
With  them  all  Christians  must  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  God  is  supremely 
amiable  on  account  of  his  infinite 
perfections.  But  it  is  for  these  ve¬ 
ry  perfections  that  we  love  him;  be¬ 
cause  the  idea,  or  contemplation  of 
these  perfections,  excite  in  us  a 
lively  sentiment  of  pleasure,  and  is 
the  only  conceiveable  manner  in 
which  we  can  love  him.  From  the 
love  of  God,  this  pleasure  can  never 
be  separated;  so  that,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  love 
God  without  some  reference  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  love,  which  we  feel 
to  him,  is  to  us  a  real  blessing  sen¬ 
sibly  affecting  our  souls,  and  diffii- 
sing  over  them  a  consciousness  of 
being  happy.  How  then  can  it  be 
said  of  a  soul  which  has  arrived  at 
perfection,  that  she  is  indifferent 
either  to  salvation,  or  damnation? 
This  assertion  must  be  absolutely 
untenable.  It  is  opposed  to  a  first 
principle,  which  has  been  already 
established,  namely,  that  the  desire 
of  happiness  is  natural  to  all  men. 
This  desire  so  far  from  implying 
any  imperfection,  is,  in  fact,  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  intelligent  being,  and 
cannot  be  stifled  while  such  a  be¬ 
ing  exists.  Happiness  is  itself  in 
the  list  of  perfections,  and  misery 
imperfections.  It  is,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
tradiction  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  believer,  to  be  indifferent 
to  supreme  felicity  or  misery;  such 
indifference  is  inconsistent  with  a 
primary  attribute  of  human  nature, 
and  must  therefore  be  an  imperfec¬ 
tion.  The  refinements  of  mysticism 
with  regard  to  the  love  of  God,  are 
founded  in  a  contradictory  supp^ 
sition.  They  suppose  that  God, 
without  ceasing  to  be  supremely 
amiable,  could  wish  to  render  a  soiu 
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Biiserable  forever,  which  is  devoted 
to  his  service.  This  supposition, 
I  say,  involves  a  contradiction,  it 
destroys  a  conclusion  which  it 
means  to  establish;  because,  such 
a  will  in  God  would  be  supremely 
unjust,  and  he  would  cease,  ol 
course,  to  be  infinitely  perfect,  and 
consequently  infinitely  lovely.  To 
suppose,  then,  that  the  most  per¬ 
fect  Christian  would  prefer  eternal 
condemnation  to  salvation,  in  case 
God  should  require  it,  is  to  suppose 
a  palpable  contradiction,  which 
sound  reason  never  admits.  It  is 
found,  however,  we  see,  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Mystics,  and  verifies 
our  former  position  that  laws,  of 
which  the  observance  would  ren¬ 
der  us  completely  miserable,  can 
never  claim  our  love.  It  was, 
moreover,  observed  above,  that  in 
order  to  appear  desirable  and  plea¬ 
sant,  and  to  challenge  our  obedi¬ 
ence,  every  law  must  present  us 
with  some  real  advantage.  A  max¬ 
im  entirely  at  variance  with  those, 
who  pretend  that  the  intrinsic  ex¬ 
cellence  and  beauty  of  virtue  are, 
of  themselves,  sufficient  motives  to 
induce  men  to  make  it  the  rule  of 
their  conduct.  In  order  to  sepa¬ 
rate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false 
in  this  idea,  the  following  remarks 
may  be  necessary. 

It  is  true,  that  virtue  is  a  quali¬ 
ty  independent  in  its  nature,  either 
on  any  individual  interest,  or  on 
the  will  of  any  superior  being. 
Had  God  never  enjoined  virtue  up¬ 
on  man,  I  mean,  had  he  left  him 
in  his  mere  natural  state,  without 
any  intervention  of  this  authority 
by  positive  and  revealed  laws  com¬ 
manding  him  to  be  virtuous;  or,  had 
we  found  ourselves  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  which  virtue  could 
afford  us  no  immediate  advantages, 
yet  it  would  still  remain  the  same 
inestimable  quality,  and  differ  es¬ 
sentially  from  vice. 

Again,  it  is  certain,  that  well 
regulated  and  enlightened  reason, 


cannot  avoid  pronouncing  a  prefer¬ 
ence  of  virtue  to  vice,  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  or  in  other  words, 
must  admit,  that  virtue  possesses 
excellencies,  beauties,  and  attrac¬ 
tions,  quite  foreign  to  vice,  and  of 
course,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  reason¬ 
able  being  to  adopt  a  conformity  to 
virtue,  even  had  it  not  been  enjoin¬ 
ed,  or  the  neglect  of  it  were  not  to 
be  attended  with  future  punish¬ 
ment.  So  that,  it  clearly  follows, 
that  the  intrinsic  excellence  and 
comeliness  of  virtue,  is  one  of  the 
motives  to  induce  us  to  love  and 
practice  it. 

It  must  be  conceded  further, 
that  a  soul  highly  enlightened,  and 
entirely  undepraved,  exempt  from 
any  propensity  to  vice,  and  under 
the  continual  guidance  of  reason, 
would  need  no  other  motive  to 
draw  it  to  virtue,  than  the  essential 
qualities  of  virtue  itself.  It  would 
practice  virtue,  because  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  amiable;because  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  do  so,  without  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  interest  it  might  promote. 

In  a  word,  although  virtue  pos¬ 
sess  a  peculiar  excellence  from 
wdiich  we  are  unable  to  withhold 
our  inward  approbation  and  ho¬ 
mage,  and  although  this  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive  for  complying  with 
its  duties,  it  surely  is  not  the  mo¬ 
tive,  nor  indeed  a  sufficient  mo¬ 
tive,  to  determine  men  as  they  now 
are,  to  adopt  it,  on  all  occasions,  as 
the  rule  of  their  conduct.  Mo¬ 
tives,  I  say,  springing  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  ho¬ 
liness,  are  insufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  corruption  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  The  eye  of  philosophy 
must  view  men  as  they  are,  it  must 
ascribe  to  tliem,  chimerical  perfec¬ 
tions.  Whatever  may  be  the  source 
of  their  depravity,  the  fact  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  men  are  greatly  corrupted. 
They  are  unfortunately  prone  to 
vice,  subject  to  fatal  prejudices, 
enslaved  by  passion,  ana  frequent¬ 
ly  entangled  in  inveterate  habits 
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of  vice.  The  maxims  of  the  world, 
the  contagion  of  evil  example,  and 
the  greater  part  of  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  concur  in  strengthening  the 
immoral  propensities.  Such  is  the 
faithful  representation  of  our  race. 
Some,  indeed,  among  mortals, 
some  few  may  be  found  endowed 
with  a  strength  of  mind  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  soul  sufficient  to  surmount, 
in  a  great  degree,  these  obstacles 
to  virtue,  and  adhere  to  her  pre¬ 
cepts  from  an  attachment  to  her 
charms.  The  number  of  such, 
however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  very 
small,  and  where  it  exists,  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  but  trifling  upon  the 
great  mass  of  mankind;  too  feeble 
will  be  the  influence  of  the  virtu 
ous  few  over  multitudes  of  grovel¬ 
ing,  sensual,  and  interested  beings. 
Think  we  that  it  would  be  enough 
to  tell  the  miser,  that  avarice  is  an 
ignoble  and  hateful  vice,  to  paint 
to  a  vindictive  spirit  the  magnani¬ 
mity  of  forgiveness,  or  to  the  volup¬ 
tuary  the  degrading  pleasures  of 
sensuality?  Would  this  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  without  other  motives,  to 
deaden  the  cravings  of  covetous¬ 
ness,  to  procure  the  pardon  of  inju¬ 
ries,  or  check  the  solicitations  of 
sinful  indulgence?  Little  must 
that  man  know  of  the  human  heart, 
or  of  the  sway  of  the  passions;  lit 
tie  attention  could  he  have  paid  to 
what  he  beholds,  and  feels,  and  ex¬ 
periences  around  him,  if  he  adopt 
such  an  opinion.  For  the  melan¬ 
choly  fact  is,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  God  himself,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  virtue  holds  out, 
as  truly  grand,  advantageous  and 
interesting,  notwithstanding  the 
eternal  rewards  attached  to  her, 
and  the  grievous  punishments,  to 
which  her  violation  exposes  us, 
still  are  daily  transgressions  com¬ 
mitted  againsttheir  enactments, still 
few'  are  seen  to  follow  in  her  train. 

What  then  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  had  virtue  no  other  sup¬ 
port  than  a  metaphysical  loveliness, 


an  excellence,  indeed,  essential  ta  ‘ 
her  nature,  but  feebly  influencing 
human  happiness  in  general.  She 
would  claim  our  admiration  and 
praises,  but  we  should  stop  there. 

\  trifling,  present  interest,  or  ani*- 
mal  gratification,  would  cause  the 
scale  to  preponderate  against  her. 
Nay,  whilst  offering  a  barren  ho¬ 
mage  to  virtue,  we  might  quietly 
abandon  ourselves  to  all  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  vice.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  certain,  that  what  is  called 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  virtue,  does 
not  offer  a  sufficient  restraint  on 
the  actions  of  mankind;  and  of 
course,  we  may  safely  ascertain 
that  every  law,  in  order  to  appear 
truly  lovely  and  intitled  to  our 
obedience,  must  be  connected  with 
our  happiness,  in  otlier  words,  that 
w  e  ‘  must  feel  interested  in  observ¬ 
ing  it  at  any  rate,  the  position 
amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that 
such  a  law  has  an  additional  claim 
to  our  love  and  obedience,  which 
no  other  can  possess,  that  holds  out 
to  us  no  real  advantages,  however 
just  it  may  be  in  itself. 

Another  point  materially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  before  us, 
is  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
perfect,  and  imperfect  felicity.  That 
only  is  perfect  happiness,  which  is 
exempt  from  every  evil,  and  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  every  good.  >ow 
such  happiness  is  not  to  be  found 
upon  earth,  nor  can  it  be  the  por¬ 
tion  of  any  man  in  this  life.  Omit- 
ing  a  long  discussion  of  such  ob¬ 
vious  truths,  suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  man  being  placed  upon  this 
globe  to  fulfil  certain  duties,  and 
undergo  certain  trials,  and  to  be 
rewarded,  or  punished  hereafter 
according  to  his  conduct  in  this 
state,  it  would  not  have  been  the 
plan  of  the  Creator,  that  he  should 
attain  complete  happiness  here  be¬ 
low.  Had  this  been  the  case,  there 
would  be  no  difference  between 
the  present,  and  future  economy 
of  Providence.  The  present  would 
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BO  longer  be  a  state  of  exercise  and 
trial,  nor  the  future,  of  punishment 
and  rewards.  Besides^  God  must 
have  endowed  us  with  other  facul¬ 
ties,  and  entirely  altered  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  bodies  by  exempt¬ 
ing  them  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
lassitude  and  disease,  and  other  si¬ 
milar  accidents.  When  we  say, 
therefore,  that  the  injunctions  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  essentially  connected 
with  our  present  happiness,  our 
meaning  is  not  that  they  can  re¬ 
move  from  all  the  evils  of  life, 
but  only  that  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  procure  us  all  suitable 
blessings,  all  that  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  hope  for  upon  earth.  In  do¬ 
ing  this,  only,  it  must  be  confessed, 
they  are  so  far  defective.  To  ren¬ 
der  us  completely  happy,  they  must 
open  to  us  a  state  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  time,  eternal  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens.  That  they  do  this,  and  of 
course,  offer  to  our  acceptance  as 
great  a  proportion  of  happiness,  as 
we  can  desire  in  another  and  ever¬ 
lasting  state  of  being,  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  number  of  this  Maga-^ 
zine.  C.  H.  W. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TheRevd.  Dr,  Gadsderi^s  address  to 
the  Prot,  Epis.  Sunday  School  So¬ 
ciety  in  Charleston,  S,  Carolina, 

If  poverty  only  made  our  slielter 
less  secure,  our  sustenance  less 
savoury,  and  our  clothing  less  fine, 
it  might  be  more  easily  endured. 
But  it  brings  with  it  sorer  evils: 
ignorance,  the  bondage  of  the 
mind,  vice  and  irreligion.  Agur 
deprecates  poverty,  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  prayer,  chiefly  because  it 
is  an  occasion  of  sin.  To  the 
Almshouse  and  the  Hospital  you 
must  add  the  School  and  the 
Church  if  you  would  provide  a 
complete  remedy  for  poverty. 
Our  Orphan  House  is  formed  on 
this  comprehensive  plan.  It  provides 
for  the  perishing  body.  It  provides 


for  the  noble  mind.  It  does  more, 
it  provides  for  the  immortal  soul. 
But  it  is  restricted  to  a  minority 
of  the  poor — ^the  fatherless  chila- 
ren.  My  brethren,  there  are  poor 
children,  alas,  there  are  many  such, 
who  are  so  neglected  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  that  it  would  be  better  fortnein 
if  they  were  orphans.  There  are 
children  rich  in  this  world’s  goods, 
but  poor  towards  God,  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  duty,  their  desti- 
i^,  and  their  spiritual  danger. 
'^Iliere  are  many  in  stature  men, 
but  in  understanding,  children, 
who  know  not  God,  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  even 
babes  in  Christ,”  Observe  then 
the  wide  sphere,  of  the  Sunday 
School  Charity. 

It  oflFers  its  advantages  to  poor 
children  in  general — ^to  the  adult 

Coor,  and  to  those  who  desire  a 
nowledge  of  religion  without  dis¬ 
crimination  whether  they  be  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  What  a  migh¬ 
ty  engine  is  this!  Who  can  say 
what  will  be  its  effects  when  it  has 
operated  on  a  few  generations! 
But  it  is  more  useful  to  contemplate 
the  past  than  to  speculate  on  the 
future.  The  Sunday  School  In¬ 
stitution  is  not  now  an  experiment 
Under  our  own  observation,  though 
so  recently  established,  it  has  been 
the  means  of  imparting  religious 
knowledge  to  some  who  entered  it 
in  ignorance  of  this  most  important 
subject,  to  others  it  has  communi 
cated  the  first  elements  of  reading 
— and  to  a  greater  number  it  has 
given  incitement  both  to  the  know 
ledge  and  the  practice  of  religion 
It  has  secured  the  attendance  of 
some  at  public  worship,  who  previ 
ously  neglected  that  duty.  It  has 
conducted  some  to  the  blessing  of 
baptism,  and  others  to  the  improve 
ment  of  the  Weekly  Charity  School. 

Our  School  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
We  cannot  yet  bring  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  testi^  their  great  obligations 
to  it.  But  in  other  countries  we 
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have  the  testimony  of  such  persons, 
that  the  Sunday  School  was  the 
foundation  of  their  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  the  guardian  of  their  virtue, 
and  the  author  of  their  best  hopes. 
Could  we  lift  the  veil  which  con¬ 
ceals  the  eternal  world,  might  we 
not  discover  many  children 
around  the  throne  of  God,  chanting 
those  praises  which  they  had  been 
taught  in  a  Sunday  Scnoolf  The 
whole  number  of  Scholars  of  this 
charity,  is  stated  to  be  about  half 
a  million.  This  is  the  good  already 
done — it  cannot  be  undone. 

Parents  too  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  been  benefited  by  this  Insti¬ 
tution.  It  has  brought  to  their 
acquaintance  kind  friends,  spiritual 
advisers  and  good  books.  It  has 
reminded  them  of  their  duty  to 
their  offspring,  to  society  and  to 
their  Father  in  Heaven.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  attracting  some 
of  them  tc  the  influence  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  and  his  Church. 

The  teachers  have  found  that 
their  benevolent  office  has  increased 
their  knowledge,  excited  their  re¬ 
ligious  affections,  impressively  re¬ 
minded  them  of  their  deficiencies, 
and  fostered  that  benevolence, 
which  unless  it  be  cultivated,  will 
be  weakened  and  destroyed  by  the 
corruption  of  man’s  own  heart,  and 
the  example  of  a  selfish  world.  By 
this  Institution  the  Clergy  have 
been  greatly  assisted  in  the  most 
important  department  of  their  res¬ 
ponsible  charge,  and  at  the  same 
tim^  affectingly  reminded  of  that 
solemn  injunction  enforced  by  the 
lov^  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  among 
the  last  which  he  uttered,  “  Lovest 
thou  me,  feed  my  lambs.”  May  I 
not  add  that  this  Institution  has 
done  good  to  the  community.  It 
is  a  positive  benefit  to  any  com¬ 
munity  to  instruct  its  younger 
members,  to  excite  parents  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  to  cultivate 
public  spirit,  to  control  the  power 
of  the  selfish  propensities,  to  inter- 


I  est  the  wealthy  and  well  informed 
class  in  favor  of  the  poor  and  illite- 
rate,  and  to  animate  and  strength¬ 
en  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the 
all-important  trust  committed  to 
them.  But  these  are  only  the 
first  fruits.  The  harvest  of  our 
Sunday  School  is  not  yet  reaped. 
When  these  little  children  grow 
up  and  take  their  station  in  active 
life,  as  the  guardians  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  faithful  servants 
of  their  country  in  peace  and  in 
war,  as  honest  tradesmen,  generous 
advocates,  humane  physicians,  zeal¬ 
ous  clergymen  and  vigilant  mag¬ 
istrates;  tfien  will  this  part  of  our 
subject  have  its  most  beautiful  il¬ 
lustration. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation,  that  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  condemned  criminals  were 
unable  to  read.  I  doubt  not  if  the 
inquiry  had  been  pursued,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  a  still  great¬ 
er  number  had  been  neglected  as 
to  their  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  Scotland,  and  a  county 
of  England  compared,  the  propor¬ 
tion  01  criminals  was  found  to  be 
in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  five,  and 
the  difference  is  to  be  attributed 
undoubtedly  to  the  system  of  moral 
instruction,  which  prevails  in  the 
former  country.  It  was  stated 
before  the  Coniiniltee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1815,  by  persons 
who  had  been  much  concerned  in 
Sunday  Schools,  that  “  they  had 
never  known  one  of  the  pupils  of 
these  Schools  to  become  a  common 
beggar;”  and  we  are  informed,  by 
tile  founder  Mr.  Raikes,  that  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  among  3000 
of  the  subjects  of  this  charity,  be 

could  hear  of  only  one  who  had 

^  • 

been  committed  to  gaol  as  a  crim¬ 
inal.  With  such  facts  before  us, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  community 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  occasion 
of  our  present  meeting. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
(and  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
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mention  here  -  as  illustrative  of  the 
position,  that  one  benevolent  insti¬ 
tution  is  often  the  parent  of  another; 
for  benevolence  is  a  contagious  and 
an  ever  active  spirit,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  one  want  often  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  another)  but  the 
Bible  Society  originated  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  pupils  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  vSchool  in  Wales  were  in  need 
of  bibles,  and  the  undertaking  to 
supply  them,  led  to  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  need 
of  the  whole  world,  . 

I  think  there  is  much  force  in 
the  suggestion  of  a  brother  clergy¬ 
man,  that  the  Sunday  School  Insti¬ 
tution  promises  peculiar  benefit  to 
our  Church.  It  has  been  said  of 
another  Church,* that  “  men  are  her 
defence,”*  but  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  ours,  that  her  Institutions  are 
her  glory  and  her  defence.  To  re¬ 
commend  her,  these  Institutions 
must  be  explained.  Her  system  of 
instiniction  must  be  shown  to  be 

t’udicious;  adapted  to  both  parts  of 
luman  nature,  the  sensitive  and  the 
intellectual;  and  unexceptionable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  given  in  the  very 
words  of  scripture,  and  arranged 
so  as  to  embrace  in  the  course  of  the 
year  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  gospel.  Her  liturgy  must  be 
vindicated  as  rational,  and  yet  im¬ 
passioned,  as  significant  in  all  its 
ceremonies,  and  above  all  as  con¬ 
formed  to  the  scriptural  standard. 
Now  such  instructions  come  natur¬ 
ally  within  the  scope  of  a  Sunday 
School.  If  the  regulations  of  our 
Church  are  understood  they  must 
be  admired,  and  thev  who  have  con- 
templated  the  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  her  services,  and  been  taught  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  them,  more 
especially  from  childhood,  will  hold 
them  as  a  most  precious  possession, 
and  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  mode  of  worship.  How  hap¬ 
py  then  the  influence  of  the  Sunday 
School  in  our  Church  on  her  future 

*  See  Peter’s  Letters. 


interests!  Under  the  divine  Bles¬ 
sing  it  must  rear  up  a  generation  of 
intelligent,  steadiast  and  devoted 
members,  who  can  both  defend  and 
propagate  her  principles. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances  in  our  state 
of  society,  which  must  strongly  re¬ 
commend  this  Institution  to  us. 
There  is  a  class  of  our  population, 
on  w  horn  it  may  operate  with  great 
and  unmingled  benefit,  not  so  much 
in  teaching  them  to  read,  as  to  fear 
God  who  is  near  to  every  one  of  us 
— to  whom  the  night  is  clear  as  the 
day,  and  who  penetrates  the  most 
secret  thoughts;  to  obey  the  civil 
authority,  not  from  a  principle  of 
fear,  but  for  conscience  sake,  and 
to  be  subject  unto  their  own  mas- 
tei’S,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gen¬ 
tle,  but  also  to  the  froward,  not 
with  eye  service  as  men  pleasers, 
but  as  the  servants  of  Christ  doing 
the  will  of  God  from  the  heart;  not 
answering  again,  not  purloining,  but 
showing  good  fidelity  in  all  things; 
and  counting  their  own  masters 
worthy  of  all  honor.*  Loosed  from 
the  restraints  of  religion,  what  is 
human  nature,  and  wdiile  error  is 
so  thick  in  the  world,  how  impor¬ 
tant  is  it  that  the  servile  class 
should  be  initiated  in  the  sound  and 
sober  principles  of  that  gospel  which 
commands  them  to  be  contented  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  God  hath 
called  them,  and  animates  them  to 
their  appropriate  duties  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  reformed  faithful  and 
pious  Onesimus. 

I  On  this  occasion  it  is  both  candid 
and  proper  to  remind  you  that  the 
best  design  may  be  perverted — that 
errors  may  fasten  themselves  upon 
the  most  sacred  and  valuable  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  while  this  is  a  humbling 

*  See  the  duty  of  slaves  in  Ephes,  vi.  5,  &c. 
Coloss.  iii.  22,  &c.  I  Tim.  vi.  I, Titus, 
ii.  9,  &c.  1  Peter,  ii,  18,  &c.  and  Phile¬ 

mon.  Ought  not  instruction  written  for  them^ 
to  be  given  to  them  and  where  will  you  find 
any  lessons  so  good,  an  infidel  himself  being 
judge,  as  in  file  Scriptores. 
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lesson  on  the  depravity  of  our  na¬ 
ture  let  it  operate  as  a  warning  in 
the  management  of  the  present  un¬ 
dertaking.  Among  the  most  com¬ 
mon  abuses  of  which  the  present 
subject  is  susceptible  is  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  secular  purposes.  The 
institution  was  originally  designed 
for  religious  instruction.  Its  bene¬ 
volent  author  discovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  profaning  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  he  gathered  them  into  a 
School  in  which  they  were  to  read 
and  learn  the  Catechism  and  whose 
teacher  was  to  conduct  them  to 
public  worship.  The  great  and 
original  object  was  to  cuftivate  the 
heart  and  not  the  mind,  except  as 
subsidiary  to  the  other  object.  A 
Sunday  School  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Lord’s  Day  if  it  undertook 
to  impart  any  instructions  not  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  religious 
improvement.  A  child  may  be 
properly  taught  to  read  to  enable 
him  to  read  the  scriptures,  but  even 
this  elementary  instruction  ought 
to  be  omitted  ii  it  is  attended  to 
during  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
On  the  same  principle  pious  per¬ 
sons  have  justly  objected  to  lessons 
in  writing. 

But  this  abuse  may  be  perhaps 
more  easily  avoided  than  the  kin¬ 
dred  one  of  communicating  to 
the  school  a  secular  aspect  The 
lessonsmaybe  exclusively  religious, 
but  the  order — the  deportment  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils — the  bustle 
of  visiters,  and  the  hurry  of  separ¬ 
ation  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  whole  business,  and 
may  have  a  tendency  to  banish 
rather  than  to  excite  religious  re¬ 
collections.  This  is  an  error  which 
demands  your  utmost  circumspec¬ 
tion.  Reverence  for  the  Lord’s 
Day  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
useful  sentiments  of  the  religious 
man.  There  is  no  sentiment  which 
is  more  important  to  establish  in 
the  youthful  mind.  If  the  Sunday 
School  has  atendency  toweakenthis 


sentiment  it  is  an  evil,  not  a  bles. 
sing.  If  it  does  not  strengthen  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  reasonably  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  not  properly  con¬ 
ducted;  that  there  is  a  fault  some¬ 
where  and  it  ought  instantly  to  be 
searched  out.  This  objection  has 
been  made  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  one  though  I  cannot  conceive 
it  insurmountable.  Let  it  be  our 
anxious  and  unremitted  endeavour 
to  prevent  its  applicability.  While 
we  cherish  all  the  means  of  advanc¬ 
ing  religion  let  us  above  all  cherish 
that  mean  of  divine  appointment, 
the  sanctification  of  one  day  in 
seven.  -Let  not  even  the  Sunday 
School  seduce  us  not  to  remember 
the  sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  Holy. 

■  Again,  this  Institution  will  be  an 
evil  and  not  a  blessing  if  it  prevent 
or  interrupt  in  the  least  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  parent,  the  sponsor,  and 
the  minister.  God  has  commanded 
parents  to  teach  his  words  diligent¬ 
ly  to  their  children,  and  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo¬ 
nition  of  the  Lord.  He  has  com¬ 
manded  his  ministers  to  feed  his 
lambs,  and  sponsors  have  voluntarily 
engaged  in  the  most  solemn  man¬ 
ner  to  superintend  the  religious  ed¬ 
ucation  of  their  god -children.  These 
duties  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  They  cannot  be  resigned 
to  another,  instruction  from  these 
sources  comes  with  all  authority. 
The  voice  of  the  parent  in  particu¬ 
lar  comes  from  the  heart  and  speaks 
to  the  heart.  The  blessings  of  God 
may  be  expected  to  give  success  in 
a  special  manner,  to  institutions  ot 
his  own  appointment.  But  is  it 
not  the  case  that  the  natural  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  young  have  been  too 
willing  to  surrender  their  trust  to 
the  Sunday  School?  ought 

not  to  be.  Use  it  as  an  auxiliary,  but 
do  not  make  it  the  only  or  the  prin¬ 
cipal  religious  guide  of  those  child¬ 
ren  to  whom  you  are  allied 
bonds  of  nature  or  the  church.  i  he 
Sunday  School  was  created  chieuj 
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fbr  neglected  children*  But  if  it 
invite  their  parents  to  neglect  them, 
to  abandon  them  to  others,  better 
far  better  if  it  had  never  been  dream¬ 
ed  of.  Let  us  diligently  guard 
against  this  abuse  and  aim  at  the 
contrary,  the  persuading  of  the 
careless  parent  to  gather  his  child¬ 
ren  around  the  family  altar — to 
catechise  them  at  least  on  the  Lord’s 
Day — and  above  all  to  encourage 
them  by  the  example  of  a  sober, 
righteous  and  godly  life. 

Lastly:  It  would  be  a  great  abuse 
of  the  Sunday  School  Institution, 
if  it  were  permitted  to  compromise 
any  of  the  principles  of  religious 
trutli.  It  is  the  faslnon  of  the  day 
to  aim  at  the  unattainable  object  of 
conciliating  those  who  difter  from 
us,  by  surrendering  opinions  which 
we  conceive  to  be  both  true  and  im¬ 
portant.  To  obtrude  our  sentiments 
on  others  cannot  be  right,  and  it  is 
at  least  as  wrong  to  conceal  them 
on  proper  occasions.  Now  it  is  no 
obtrusion  to  utter  our  own  senti¬ 
ments  in  our  own  pulpits — in  our 
didactic  publications,  and  in  our 
Sunday  Schools.  It  would  be  crim¬ 
inal  on  such  occasions  to  keep  out 
of  view  any  important  principle  of 
Christian  verity.  Now  that  which 
we  would  assert  is  this,  not  that 
truth  has  been  compromised  in  any 
ofourSunday  Schools,  but  that  there 
is  danger  it  may  be,  considering  the 
tendencies  ofthe  age,  and  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  Teachers  that  this  abuse 
ought  to  be  guarded  against,  that 
there  should  be  a  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  formed  upon  the  basis  of  our 
articles  and  liturgy;  thatthe  Teach¬ 
ers  should  invariably  be  attached  to 
the  faith  of  the  church  in  which  it 
is  established:  and  in  fine,  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  pupils, 
not  merely  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived,  that  if  any 
doctrine  of  our  church  be  kept  out 
of  view,  the  children  will  natural¬ 
ly  conceive  either,  that  it  is  not  held 

Voi,,  II. 


by  our  Church,  since  it  has  not  been 
taught  them,  or  at  least,  that  is  not 
important;  that  it  is  one  of  those 
truths  which  are  converted  into 
trifles  and  almost  into  falsehoods 
by  the  force  of  the  epithet,  “  not 
fundamental.” 

Having  adverted  to  these  abusesof 
Sunday  Schools,  their  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  diminish  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  parent,and  spon 
sor,and  minister, and  to  compromise 
the  principles  of  faith;  abuses  wh  ich  I 
fear  are  not  only  possible  and  proba¬ 
ble,  but  in  some  instances  of  actual 
occurrence.  I  would  now  ofter  to 
your  attention  a  few  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  our  own 
Sunday  School. 

The  punctual  attendance  of  the 
children  on  public  worship,  is  an 
object  of  first  rate  importance.  If 
the  eflect  of  the  School  is  simply 
this:  to  bring  the  children  under  the 
influence  ofthe  worship  and  instruc 
tion  of  the  Church,  it  would  do 
much,  and  indeed  there  is  no  one 
of  its  great  and  good  purposes  which 
can  be  compared  with  this.  How 
greatly  then  is  it  to  be  lamented, 
that  in  two  of  our  Churches  there 
is  no  accommodation  for  the  poor 
children!  We  are  in  a  situation 
!  which  prevents  the  accomplishment 
ofthe  chief  advantage  of  this  impor 
tant  charity.  Is  there  no  remedy? 
Let  us  not  say  so  until  we  have 
reflected  upon  the  subject  often  and 
seriously  and  prayerfully.  Might 
not  funds  be  obtained  from  thepious 
and  charitable,  to  rent  or  to  pur 
chase  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  interesting  worshippers? 
Might  not  the  galleries  in  one  of 
our  Churches  be  so  extended  as  to 
afford  this  accommoilation,  and  in 
another  where  so  many  seats  are 
still  unallotted,  might  there  not  be 
some  reserve  in  favor  of  these  little 
ones?  With  the  sanction  of  the 
Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  in  New 
York,  stages  have  been  erected  ow 
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each  side  of  the  organ  loft,  where 
by  placing  the  Children  under  th^ 
immediate  view  of  their  Teachers, 
their  reverent  deportment  during 
divine  service  is  secured.**  But 
this  is  a  digression  which  I  hope 
will  be  excused  in  consideration  of 
the  interest  which  this  point  may 
justly  claim.  A  groupe  of  Charity 
Children  in  each  of  our  Churches, 
would  be  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  spectacle,  and  their  melo¬ 
dy,  while  it  enlivened  devotion, 
would  ascend  to  heaven  and  draw 
down  ablessing  on  their  benefactors. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  accommodation  which 
we  possess  to  its  utmost  extent. 
Let  it  clearly  appear,  that  the  ab¬ 
sentees  from  the  House  of  God, 
are  not  so  through  indifference;  not 
for  want  of  persevering  endeavours 
to  find  room,  but  of  necessity. 

I  would  suggest  also,  that  the 
number  of  children  is  very  small, 
compared  with  our  population,  and 
therefore,  that  active  measures 
should  be  immediately  adopted  to 
increase  it,  and  that  it  should  be 
understood  that  adults  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  School. 

In  New-York  persons  more  than 
60  years  of  age,  were  found  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  method  of 
improvement.  And  at  Columbia,  in 
our  own  state,  theSchool  had’, several 
grown  persons,  some  of  whom  could 
not  read.  Might  not  Seamen  in 
particular,  who  are  in  general  so 
deplorably  ignorant  of  religion,  be 
advantigeously  introduced  to  the 
care  of  this  institution? 

With  respect  to  the  internal  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  School  for  which 
much  praise  is  justly  due  to  the 
Superintendants,  I  would  with 
diffidence  offer  two  suggestions. 
First,  that  the  judgment  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  should  be  a  little  more  exercis¬ 
ed.  Even  the  very  small  Children, 
when  they  have  committed  a  chap¬ 
ter  to  memory,  might  be  asked  some 
of  the  simple  questions  arising  out 


of  it;  by  which  the  other  faculties 
of  their  mind  would  be  employed. 
Of  such  we  have  many  examples  in 
the  book  called  Bible  Questions. 
And  when  they  committed  the 
Litany,  they  might  be  asked  such 
questions  as  these;  Is  God  the  Son 
prayed  to?  Is  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
prayed  to?  What  is  the  first  thing 
prayed  for  in  the  Litany!  Do  you 
resist  the  craft  and  assaults  of  the 
Devil,  or  yield  to  them?  Do  you 
pray  against  hardness  of  heart?*’ 
What  do  you  ask  God  to  do  for 
your  rulers  and  your  ministers  in 
the  Litany?  What  sort  of  a  heart 
do  you  pray  for?  Do  you  truly  de¬ 
sire  increase  of  grace  and  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit?  Do  you  succor,  help 
and  comfort  the  needy?  Do  you 
forgive  your  enemies?  Do  you  strive 
and  not  merely  pray  to  amend  your 
life  according  to  God’s  holy  word? 
&c.  &c.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
might  be  asked  such  questions  as 
these,  given  on  one  Sunday  and  to 
be  returned  on  the  next.  What 
does  the  prophet  Isaiah  treat  of? 
What  did  Moses  predict  respecting 
his  nation  in  the  latter  days?  In 
what  passages  are  the  duties  of  a 
child  enjoined?  Whatis  the  design 
of  the  festivals  and  the  fasts  in  our 
Church?  What  do  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  teach  respecting  Con¬ 
firmation,  &c.  &c.  By  such  a  me¬ 
thod  not  only  is  knowledge  acquired 
but  the  mind  is  invited  to  religious 
inquiry  and  the  heart  is  more  effec¬ 
tually  addressed  than  when  the 
memory  alone  is  concerned.  Se¬ 
condly:  In  a  Sunday  School  it 
should  be  an  especial  object  to  cul¬ 
tivate  religious  sensibility.  The 
improvement  of  the  heart  is  the 
great  design.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mind  is  admissible  only  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  other  object,  only  so 
far  as  it  is  subsidiary  thereto.  The 
Teacher  should  constantly  endeav¬ 
our  to  make  his  pupil  feel  that  this 
is  not  like  his  every  day  School-- 
that  its  purposes  are  different  and 
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more  important— that  he  has  a  soul 
subject  to  remorse  or  satisfaction— 
toendlesssufferingsorendless  felici¬ 
ty,  according  to  his  present  conduct. 
He  should  make  him  feel  if  possible 
how  much  he  owes*  to  God — how 
much  he  owes  to  Jesus  Christ — his 
own  exceeding  sinfulness  and 
moral  helplessness~the  terrible  con¬ 
dition  of  the  impenitent  sinner  and 
the  inexhaustible  consolations  of 
faith.  If  he  succeeds  in  this,  he  has 
accomplished  his  object.  He  may 
not  have  reared  a  profound  theolo¬ 
gian,  but  he  has  done  more,  he  has 
been  the  honored  instrument  of  ed¬ 
ucating  a  good  man  a  candidate  for 
glory,  lionor  and  immortality. 

We  have  a  delightful  illustration 
of  the  utility  of  appealing  to  the 
heart,  in  an  anecdote  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  Kaikes,  the  founder  of  the 
Charity  we  are  now  commemorating. 
“  He  called  on  a  poor  woman  one 
day  and  found  a  very  refractory  girl 
crying  and  sulking.  Her  mother 
complained  that  correction  ^vas  of 
no  avail,  and  that  an  inflexible  ob¬ 
stinacy  marked  her  conduct.  After 
asking  the  parent’s  leave,  he  began 
to  talk  seriously  to  the  girl,  and 
concluded  by  telling  her,  that  as 
the  first  step  towards  amendment 
she  must  kneel  down  and  ask  her 
mother’s  pardon.  The  girl  conti¬ 
nued  sulky.  Well  then,  said  he,  if 
you  have  no  regard  for  yourself,  I 
have  much  regard  for  you.  Yon 
will  be  ruined  and  lost  if  you  do 
not  begin  to  be  a  good  girl;  and  if 
you  will  nothumble yourself,  I  must 
nu ruble  myself,  and  make  a  begin- 
ing  for  you  .With  that  he  knelt  down 
on  the  ground  before  the  child’s 
mother,  and  put  his  hands  together, 
with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  juvenile 
offender,  and  supplicated  pardon  for  | 
the  guilty  daughter.  No  sooner  did 
the  stubborn  girl  see  him  on  his  knees 
on  her  account,  than  her  pride  was 
overcome  at  once,  and  tenderness 
followed.  She  burst  into  tears  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  in- 


treated  forgiveness,  and  what  is  still 
more  pleasing,  she  gave  no  trouble 
afterwards.”^ 

One  or  more  associations  of  our 
Teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  encour¬ 
aging  and  instructing  each  other  in 
their  common  undertaking  may  be 
strongly  recommended  irqni  the 
expenence  of  others.  At  such  meet- 
ing  a  knov^ledge  of  what  has  been 
done  in  other  countries  might  be 
diffused,  and  such  improvements 
suggested  as  may  appear  necessary 
or  expedient.! 

To  the  enlargement  of  our  Sunday 
School,  and  indeed  its  preservation 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  additional 
number  of  Teachers  will  be  indis- 
pensible.  Shall  they  be  wanting? 
Shall  a  call  be  in  vain  addressed  to 
the  pious  and  benevolent?  We 
cannot  promise  you  in  this  field  a 
harvest  of  renown,  of  riches  or  of 
amusement.  We  can  state  no  other 
inducements,  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  work:  it  is,  says  its  founder, 

“  botanizing  in  human  nature,”  the 
sense  of  the  obligation  to  do  good 
and  communicate,  the  gratitude  of 
the  children  and  their  parents,  the 
reflection  that  your  undertaking  is 
most  useful  and  acceptable  to  God, 
and  the  promise  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Almighty, 

“  whosoever  shall  give  to  one  of  these 
little  ones,  which  believe  in  me,  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only,in  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you 
I  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  rew  ard.” 
Such  motives  cannot  be  inefficacious 
when  addressed  to  Christians. 
When  the  subject  is  duly  consider¬ 
ed,  and  1  trust  it  will  not  in  vain 
invite  consideration,,  there  will  be 
no  want  of  capable,  diligent,  and 
persevering  teachers.  The  call  for 
such  has  been  effectually  answered 
in  other  places,  and  why  should  we 

See  Sunday  School  Teacher’s  Guide, 
t  A  periodical  paper  was  some  time  since 
established  in  England  for  the  exclusive  pur¬ 
pose  of  diffusing  information  respecting  Sun¬ 
day  Schools. 
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question  the  zeal  of  our  own  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  The  utility  of 
the  School  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  having  the  teachers  multiplied, 
so  that  each  class,  as  is  the  case 
elsewhere,  may  not  consist  of  more 
tlian  8  or  10,  whereas  it  is  a  la¬ 
mentable  fact  that  some  of  the 
classes  in  our  School  consist  of 
three  or  four  times  that  number. 

My  friends,  who  are  Teachers, 
in  the  name  of  these  Children,  for 
whom  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
so  much,  in  the  name  of  their  par¬ 
ents  and  guardians;  in  the  name  of 
the  Clergy,  whom  you  are  assisting 
in  an  important  department  of  their 
duty — in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Country,  so  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  moral  culture  of  the 
rising  generation,  I  tender  to  you 
on  this  occasion  our  most  cordial 
thanks.  You  have  the  credit  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Schools,  and  thus  es¬ 
sentially  lesseningthe  difficulties  of 
your  successors,  and  of  persever¬ 
ing  in  your  self-denying  and  labo¬ 
rious  undertaking,  amid  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  some  indifferent  pupils, 
of  some  thankless  parents,  and  of 
some  companions  refusing  to  assist 
you,  perhaps  persuading  you  to 
retire,  or  co-operating  with  you  only 
for  a  short  time.  Your  example  is 
not  the  least  benefit  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Church.  Whatever 
degree  of  usefulness  the  Sunday 
School  may  eventually  attain,  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
you  nurtured  its  infancy — that  you 
were  its  early  and  unshaken  friends. 
Will  you  also  go  away?  We  still 
depend  on  you — we  cannot  be  una¬ 
ware  of  tlie  many  claims  on  your 
time  and  care, but  we  know  that  you 
appreciate  justly  the  claims  ofthe 
Su  nday  School:  we  have  a  confidence 
that  you  will  not  be  weary  in  well  do 
mg — that  you  will  be  steadfast,  im¬ 
moveable  and  always  abounding  In 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  for  your 
encouragement  we  remind  you  of  | 
the  promises,  as  thy  days  so  shall  j 


thy  stren^  be.”  ‘‘  There  is  ne 
man  that  hath  left  house  or  lands, 
for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s  but 
shall  receive  an  hundred  told,  now 
in  this  time,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  eternal  life.” 

To  the  female  Teachers  may  I 
not  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
there  is  probably  no  method  by 
which  they  can  so  extensively  and 
unexceptionably  promote  the  cause 
of  Religion  as  by  their  present  oc¬ 
cupation.  They  are  forbidden  to 
preach  but  they  are  invited  to  give 
private  instruction  by  the  same 
authority  in  the  recorded  examples 
of  Priscilla,  Lois,  and  Eunice.  At 
first,  the  Teachers  in  Sunday 
Schools  received  a  salary.  There 
are  in  our  tliree  Schools  not  less 
than — Teachers.  How  large  a  sum 
then  is  annually  saved  by  the  plan 
of  voluntary  teaching.  But  your 
services  are  not  to  be  rated  by  mo¬ 
ney.  You  have  come  to  this  office 
not  to  receive,  but  to  give  more  than 
money,  and  that  also  if  necessary. 

Parents !  let  not  this  opportunity 
of  improvement  to  your  Children, 
which  a  kind  proviaence  has  now 
furnished  you,  be  neglected.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  be  punctual  and 
diligent,  and  when  they  receive  the 
tokens  of  good  conduct,  let  them 
receive  from  you  the  additional  re¬ 
ward  so  justly  valued  of  the  pa¬ 
rental  smile  of  approbation.  This 
is  the  reasonable  return  which 
these  benefactors  to  you  and  your 
children  expect.  Tliey  hope  that 
this  much  at  least  of  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  will  not  be  denied. 

If  I  M?ere  to  address  you,  my 
young  friends,  on  this  occasion,  I 
could  only  echo  the  counsels  which 
you  receive  Sunday  after  Sunday 
from  your  affectionate  and  valuable 
friends.  I  shall  only  say  to  you, 
Listen  to  them.  Pray  tor  them. 
Remember  to  you  much  is  given, 
of  vou  therefore  shall  much  be  re¬ 
quired.  They  that  know  their 
Lord’s  will,  and  do  it  not,  shall  re- 
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ceive  greater  condemnation.  Death 
may  come  to  you  this  day.  He 
will  come  to  you  soon.  And  at  the 
judgment  this  question  will  be  put 
to  you — Were  youiuihe  Sunaay 
School  ? 

In  conclusion, let  me  remark  that 
every  person  here  present,  every 
soul  has  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  Sunday  School  institution. 
Hast  thou  done  any  thing  for  this 
good  cause?  Hast  thou  contribut¬ 
ed  to  it  any  part  of  thy  substance, 
thy  time,  thy  regard  and  thy  de¬ 
vout  aspirations.  It  has  a  claim  on 
thy  solicitude  and  charity.  Do  for 
it  what  thou  canst.  Thou  wilt  ne¬ 
ver  repent  of  any  such  deed:  thou 
wilt  reflect  on  it  always  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  our  Father  in  heaven  will 
address  to  thee  those  approvingand 
delightful  words,  "  Inasmuch  as 
thou  didst  it  to  the  least  of  these 
thou  didst  it  unto  me.”  Amen. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 
CHRISTIAN  ELOQUENCE. 

That  in  order  to  attain  the  end  of 

Christian  Eloquence^  Sermons 

should  be  Practical. 

Most  persons  will  probably  find 
upon  reflection,  that  pulpit  dis¬ 
courses  are  generally  too  specula¬ 
tive;  not  only  such  as  treat  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  pure  speculation,  when  the 
preacher  appears  to  speak  merely 
for  the  sake  of  speaking,  and  indul¬ 
ges  himself  in  such  abstract  disqui¬ 
sitions,  that  his  hearers  conceive 
him  to  be  addressing  no  persons 
whatever,  or  aiming  at  their  im- 
])rovement,  which,  though  formerly 
a  very  common  practice,  is  now 
greatly  reformed;  but  the  observa¬ 
tion  extends  moreover  to  all  those 
tliscourses  that  dwell  upon  sub¬ 
jects,  which,  however  practical  in 
themselves,  are  discussed  in  a  spe¬ 
culative  manner. 

Of  this  fault  a  preacher  is  guilty, 
when  he  includes  a  practical  truth 
under  general  propositions;  these, 
not  being  addressed  to  his  hearers. 


have  no  direct  tendency  to  induce 
them  to  avoid  what  is  forbidden, 
or  to  comply  wdth  what  is  com¬ 
manded;  two  points  which  every 
sermon  should  invariably  keep  in 
view. 

That  we  should  love  God,  fear 
Hell,  &c.  are  practical  truths;  but 
these  the  preacher  presents  in  a 
speculative  point  of  view.  “  Hell 
is  to  be  feared,*’  he  says,  “  because 
the  severity  of  the  punishments  to 
I  be  endureii  there,  and  the  duration 
of  them  are  eternal.*’  Then  he 
reasons  with  great  prolixity  upon 
the  magnitude  and  eternity  of  these 
punishments,  and  addressing  him¬ 
self  at  last  to  his  audience,  he  ex¬ 
horts  them  to  avoid  hell,  and 
whatever  may  expose  them  to  its 
torments,  &c.*’  This  shows  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  is  prac¬ 
tical,  and  the  rest  of  it  speculative, 
or  at  least  speculatively  expressed. 
But  I  would  have  him  say,  “  Be 
afraid  of  hell,  for  if  you  fall  into  it, 
the  torments  which  you  will  suffer 
there,  and  the  duration  of  them  will 
be  infinite.”  These  are  simple  and 
determinate  propositions:  I  would 
have  him  to  continue  his  discourse 
in  this  manner,  never  to  lose  sight 
of  his  hearers,  and  so  impress  them 
with  the  greatness  and  eternity  of 
those  torments  by  an  actual  and 
personal  application  of  them. 

Some,  perliaps,  will  say,  that 
this  is  too  nice  a  distinction,  that 
they  <lo  not  perceive  how^  these 
propositions  differ  from  each  otlicr; 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  there  be  any  dif¬ 
ference,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
Sincerely  to  be  pitied  is  the  man 
who  perceives  not  this  difference; 
who  does  not  feel  that  the  manner 
of  expressing  ourselves  in  general 
and  indefinite  propositions,  is  al¬ 
ways  faint  and  lit^eless,  and  that 
particular  and  determinate  propo¬ 
sitions  add  vigour  and  spirit  to  a 
discourse,  and  necessarily  keep  up 
the  attention  of  the  hearers,  by  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  they  are  inter- 
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ested  in  every  thing  that  is  said.  The  greatest  masters  of  profane 
Now,  when  the  preacher  speaks  on-  and  sacred  eloquence,  were  well 
ly  in  general  terms,  what  interest  acquainted  with  this  chief  branch 
or  concern  can  the  hearers  have  in  of  persuasion.  It  is  observed  par- 
them?  Nothing  affects  or  moves  ticularly,  of  St.  Chrysostom,  that 
them  which  is  not  personal;  while  he  never  indulges  injdiffuse  specu- 
indulging  in  general  observations,  lations,  but  confines  liimself  always 
the  preacher  cannot  be  supposed  to  to  the  practical  method  in  his  ser- 
be  addressing  them.  They  will  often  mons:  he  never  loses  sight  of  his 
ask  themselves  the  question — At  hearers,  never  addresses  any  but 
whom  is  the  preacher  pointing  his  them:  whatever  he  says,  carries 
discourse.  Certainly  notatus.  Why  with  it  a  persuasive  force,  because 
then  should  we  trouble  ourselves  it  tends  immediately  to  interest  his 
to  follow  him?  Our  ideas  must  ne-  hearers. 

cessarily  take  different  directions  Who  ever  felt  himself  excited  to 
The  great  secret,  then,  in  the  one  good  action  by  a  discourse  pure- 
art  of  eloquence,  constantly  to  ly  speculative,  calculated  merely 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  hear-  to  amuse  and  sometimes  to  tire  out 
ers,  is  so  to  manage  our  discourse,  an  audience?  “  It  is  to  no  purpose,’’ 
that  at  every  proposition  he  may  says  St.  Austin,  “that  every  thing 
say  to  himself,  “  it  is  to  me  the  which  you  say,  may  please  me,  if 

f preacher  is  speaking,  and  there-  whatever  you  say,  do  not  induce 
ore  it  is  my  part  diligently  to  me  to  act.”  Speculation  is  natu- 
listen.”  What,  then,  is  the  case  rally  dull,  and  requires  to  be  enli- 
with  those  speakers,  who  dwell  vened.  To  effect  this,  recourse  is 
only  on  generalities?  They  speak,  had  to  the  artificial  fire  of  an  earn- 
indeed,  but  to  whom?  We  are  est  pronunciation,  violent  gestures, 
soon  wearied  with  hearing  a  voice,  and  thundering  exclamations  which 
which  is  nothing  but  a  voice,  which,  strike  and  stun  the  ear,  and,  some- 
while  it  is  speaking,  says  nothing  times,  terrify  the  audience,  but  ne- 
to  us.  A  preacher  should,  of  all  ver  touch  the  heart.  The  folly  of 
things,  avoid  being  tedious;  be-  thus  endeavouring  to  bestow  im- 
cause  nothing  would  tend  more  to  portance  on  impassioned  declama- 
defeat  the  end  of  his  ministry,  for  tion  becomes  soon  very  evident, 
he  who  tires  his  hearers  will  never  It  is  evidently, therefore, the  pro- 
convince  them.  vince  of  the  preacher  to  give  a 

The  end  of  preaching,  as  of  elo-  practical  turn  to  every  thinghe  says; 
quence  in  general,  is  effectual  per-  and  to  this  end,  let  the  very  pro¬ 
suasion,  that  is,  to  address  an  au-  positions,  into  which  his  discourses 
dience  so  as  to  excite  them  to  ac-  are  distributed,  be  conceived,  al- 
tion.  But  how  should  a  preacher  ways  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
attain  this  end,  unless  his  discourse  may  tend  directly  to  excite  the 
impress  such  a  motion  on  his  hear-  hearers  to  action.  The  discourse 
er,  as  may  divert  him  from  vice,  will,  of  course,  partake  of  the  na- 
and  spur  him  on  to  virtue?  Now  ture  of  such  propositions.  Tl)ese 
is  it  possible  he  should  be  affected  are,  as  it  were,  the  elementary  seed 
in  this  manner,  by  general  and  spe- 1  from  which  it  springs.  If  they  be 
culative  propositions?  These,  in  |  practical,  the  sermon  will  be  so 
their  own  nature  carry  with  them  I  likewise;  but  if  this  quality  be  waiit- 
but  little  energy,  which  can  only  !  ed  in  them,  it  is  greatly  to  be  fear- 
flow  from  practical  propositions  ed,  that  a  tedious  and  empty  spe- 
addressed  immediately  to  the  heart  xulation  wdll  run  through  the  whole, 
and  unaerstaiiding.  A  Christian  orator  is  not  termed 
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such,  merely  because  he  explains  make  this  personal  application,  he 
the  truths  of  Christianity;  and  he  would  do  it  with  less  effect  than 
will  never  be  entitled  to  the  honor-  the  preacher,  who  by  the  warmth 
able  name,  who  is  not  able  to  pre-  of  his  expressions  and  the  earnest- 
sent  them  in  a  light  that  leads  and  ness  of  his  manner  will  be  more 
inclines  men  to  holiness  of  livir^.  likely  to  make  a  deep  and  penna- 
There  is,  indeed,  matter  sum-  nent  impression,  than  any  transi- 
cient  in  all  the  truths  of  christiani*  ent  application  of  the  hearer  him- 
ty  to  affect  every  hearer,  and  ex-  self.  8o  that  the  preacher,  who 
cite  him  to  virtue;  but  it  is  the  bu-  leaves  it  to  his  hearers  to  apply 
siiiess  of  the  preacher,  to  handle  his  addresses,  transfers  to  them  the 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  most  essential  part  of  his  business, 
produce  these  effects.  Let  a  preach-  Demosthenes,  in  his  harangues 
er  always  have  the  end  of  his  mi-  to  the  Athenians,  never  spake  in 
nistry  in  view,  and  he  will  invari-  any  other  than  a  practical  manner; 
ably  preach  in  a  practical  manner,  because  he  was  convinced,  that  this 
He  will  reject  every  proposition  was  the  only  way  to  attain  the  end 
and  pass  by  every  argument  which  of  eloquence,  which  is  persuasion: 
does  not  tend  to  advance  the  piety  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in- 
of  his  hearers,  as  not  deserving  a  stead  of  shouting  applauses  of  ad- 
place  in  his  discourse.  A  chris-  miration  at  the  eloquence  of  the 
tian  discourse  should  consist  of  a  speaker,  they  exclaimed  with  one 
series  of  truths  suggested  by  reli-  voice,  “  Let  us  march  against  Phi- 
gion,  and  proposed  to  the  hearer  lip.”  iiut  what  shall  we  say 
as  so  many  powerful  motives  to  vir-  of  St.  Chrysostom?  Is  he  not  al- 
tue.  This  should  be  the  special  ways  practical  and  popular  in 
aim  of  pulpit  eloquence,  here  is  the  whatever  he  delivers?  In  the  ex- 
glorious  field  irr  which  it  ought  to  tracts  from  his  discourses  hitherto 
triumph,  but  not  in  displaying  a  selected,  this  must  have  been  ob- 
train  of  prolix,  insipid  arguments,  served.  Take  the  following  pas- 
in  gratifying  tlie  ear  with  pompous  sage  as  a  sample  of  them  afi — I 
periods,  or  in  adorning  some  unin-  know  ,”  says  he,  speaking  of  the  fu- 
teresting  descriptions.  ture  punishments  of  the  wicked. 

Every  delineation  of  virtue,  or  of  “  I  know^  that  you  are  distressed 
vice,  in  order  to  be  conformable  at  what  I  now  say,  and  that  you 
to  the  ruWs  of  eloquence,  should  listen  to  this  discourse  with  reluc- 
be  practical;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  tance;  but  what  wmld  you  have 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  incline  me  do?  Would  to  God  you  were 
the  hearers  to  avoid  those  vices,  or  all  so  virtuous,  that  I  were  not  obli- 
embrace  those  virtues,  which  it  ged  to  speak  to  you  of  Hell;  but 
means  to  describe.  It  will  be  ob-  since  the  greater  part  of  mortals 
jected  perhaps,  that  it  is  sufficient  are  actual  sinners,  I  could  heartily 
to  exhibit  the  deformity  of  some  desire,  that  my  words  might  enter 
particular  vice,  and  leave  the  ap-  deeply  into  your  minds,  and  im¬ 
plication  to  the  hearer  himself,  print  on  them  the  sentiments  of 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  it.  But  genuine  contrition.  In  this  case, 
to  this  I  answer,  that  if  the  1  would  forbear  to  represent  these 
preacher  relies  upon  this,  he  will  sad  objects  before  you;  but  hitherto, 
probably  be  mistaken.  The  hear-  I  have  good  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
er  listens  attentively  to  what  the  contempt  for  what  I  say,  may  draw 
preacher  says  to  him,  but  omits  a  greater  punishment  upon  you. 
what  he  ought  to  say  to  himself.  You  well  know,  that  when  a*ser- 
Besides,  should  he  be  willing  to  vant  is  so  insolent,  as  to  despise 
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the  threats  of  his  master,  this  very 
contempt  becomes  a  new  crime, 
and  renders  him  liable  to  the  se¬ 
verest  chastisement,  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  my  brethren,  to  cherish 
in  your  hearts  a  deep  sense  of  com- 
unctioii,  when  I  speak  to  you  of 
ell.  Nay,  you  should  feel  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  hearing  it  men¬ 
tioned,  because,  nothing  is  so  dread¬ 
ful  and  deplorable,  as  to  fall  into  it. 
You  will  ask  raie  how  the  mention 
of  hell,  can  excite  any  pleasurable 
sensation,  but  you  will  cease  to 
wonder  at  this,  when  you  reflect 
that  to  know  how  to  escap<^.  incal¬ 
culable  evil,  must  be  ever  grateful 
and  pleasing  to  a  rational  being. 
Moreover,  incalculable  are  the  be¬ 
nefits  arising  from  such  discourses. 
They  induce  the  soul  to  recollect  and 
reflect  upon  itself;  they  guard  itsin- 
nocence;  they  elevate  its  thoughts 
to  Heaven;  they  wean  it  from  earth, 
and  deaden  all  its  passions:  in  a  word, 
they  present  an  excellent  remedy 
and  preseiwative  against  every  kind 
of  transgression.  Permit  me,  rny 
brethren,  to  represent  to  you,  the 
shame  and  confusion  which  will 
cover  those,  who  shall  then  be  re¬ 
jected  by  God.  For  as  the  Nini- 1 
vites  will  condemn  the  Jews,  so, 
many  of  those,  who  appear  vile  and 
contemptible  among  us,  will  then 
rise  up  in  judgment  to  condemn 
the  guilty  Christian.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  represent  to  ourselves,  what 
this  confusion  will  be,  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  may  engage  us  to 
some  beginnings  of  repentance.  I 
once  more  declare  to  you  that  this  is 
what  I  say  to  myself,  with  a  view 
to  my  own  improvement,  while  I 
endeavour  to  promote  yours  in  this 
important  particular. "  So  that  no 
one  has  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  me,  or  to  believe  that  I  under¬ 
value  or  condemn  him.  Let  us 
enter,  my  brethren,  into  the  nar¬ 
row  road  of  the  Gospel.  How  long 
shall  we  live  luxuriously  and  wal¬ 
low  in  sinful  delights?  Is  not  our 


past  slothfulness  sufficient,  shall 
we  never  grow  weary  of  indulgen¬ 
ces?  Shall  we  always  make  light 
of  the  things,  that  belong  to  our  sal¬ 
vation,  shml  we  continue  to  delay 
our  conversion;  and  never  set  about 
reforming  our  lives?  Persevere  for 
ever  in  the  same  pleasures,  the 
same  intemperate  excesses,  and  the 
same  guilty  proiligality?  Where, 
at  last,  will  this  profusion,  this  lux¬ 
ury  end?  In  death,  my  brethren. 
In  what  will  this  magnificence  ter¬ 
minate?  In  dust  and  ashes,  in 
worms  and  putrefaction.  Let  us, 
therefore,  begin  a  new  life,  let  us 
make  a  Heaven  of  this  earth,  and 
teach  the  Heathens  by  our  conduct 
how  great  a  happiness  they  forego. 
When  once  we  live  after  this  Chris¬ 
tian  manner,  they  will  see  in  us  an 
image  of  what  passes  in  heaven; 
when  they  shall  behold  in  us  inva- 
l  iable  modesty  and  meekness,  when 
they  shall  find  us  exempt  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  angry  passions,  un¬ 
stained  by  envy,  superior  to  ava¬ 
rice,  free  from  sensuality,  and  re¬ 
gular  in  our  whole  conduct,  they 
will  break  forth  into  transports  of 
admiration,  and  say,  “  If  Christians 
in  this  life  be  angels,  what  will  they 
be  after  death.”  If  their  lives  be 
so  transcendently  virtuous  in  a 
place  where  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  strangers  wlmt  will  be 
their  glory  in  that  place,  which  is 
properly  their  country?  Thus  we 
shall  edify  unbelievers,  incline  them 
to  embrace  our  holy  faith,  and  the 
reputation  of  our  piety  will  be  as 
far  diffused  as  our  religion  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  If  twelve 
men*  were  then  able  to  convert 
whole  cities  and  provinces,  should 
not  we  by  imitating  them,  and  by 
each  of  us  endeavouring  to  make 
his  life  a  model  of  piety,  render 
the  progress  of  Christianity  rapid 
and  permanent?  A  Pagan  will  be 

less  affected  by  the  resurrection  oi 

a  dead  person,  than  by  the  holy  In® 
of  a  true  Christian.  The  first  win 
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astonish  him,  but  the  other  will 
touch  his  heart  The  impression 
of  the  first  is  transitory  and  for^t- 
ten;  the  latter  remains  to  stimulate 
him  to  imitation.  Let  us  labour, 
therefore,  to  secure  our  own  salva¬ 
tion,  that  we  may  thus  promote  the 
salvation  of  others.  I  enjoin  up¬ 
on  you  nothing  of  too  rigid  a  nature, 
I  advance  nothing  too  austere.  I 
neithc  r  restrain  you  from  the  com¬ 
forts  if  matrimony,  nor,  wish  you 
to  r  tire  into  lonely  desei-ts,  and 
the^  e  renounce  all  worldly  business, 
but  I  exhort  you  to  live  in  the 
world  as  Christians  ought  to  live; 
I  would  desire,  that  while  you  live 
in  great  cities,  your  piety  might  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  the  Anchorets,  who 
dwell  upon  the  mountains.  And 
why  should  I  desire  this  of  you, 
but  because  it  would  contribute  to 
so  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
God’s  church.  “  No  man,”  says 
the  Gospel,  “lighteth  a  candle  to 
put  it  under  a  bushel.”  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  shming  lamps  raised 
conspicuously  upon  the  candle¬ 
stick,  that  our  light  may  shine 
around  with  unclouded  brightness. 
Let  us  kindle  and  cherish  wis  hea¬ 
venly  fire  in  our  bosoms,  let  us  im¬ 
part  light  to  those  who  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness,  that  they  may  turn  from  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  their  ways. 
Tell  me  not  ‘^you  have  a  wife  and 
children  to  engross  your  attention, 
or  that  your  spirit  is  oppressed 
with  worldly  solicitude,  and  that 
you  find  it  impracticable  to  comply 
with  my  advice,  for  if  without  these 
embarassments  you  were  to  remain 
as  you  are,  your  progress  in  virtue 
would  not  be  greater  than  it  is;  on 
the  contrary,  were  they  much  great¬ 
er,  had  you  the  zeal  and  ardour  of 
Christians,  you  would  rise,  at  last, 
superior  to  them  all.  God  requires 
but  one  thing  of  you,  a  fervent  and 
generous  soul;  with  this,  neither 
age,  nor  poverty,  nor  riches,  nor 
any  thing  whatever,  will  retard 
your  progress  in  a  virtuous  course.” 

VoL.  H. 


Now,  if  any  person  will  recapi¬ 
tulate  the  propositions  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  he  will  see  clearly  that  all 
of  them  are  of  a  practical  nature. 

St.  Chrysostom  speaks  always  to  his 
hearers,  he  never  quits  them,  but 
is  ever  anxious  to  excite  their  inter-^ 
est,  by  consulting  the  obvious  feel-fc 
ings  of  their  hearts.  His  proposi¬ 
tions  are  never  indefinite;  ail  are 
single,  determinate,  and  influential. 

He  uses  them  also  as  a  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine,  which  acts  continually  on  the 
hearer’s  mind,  and  impels  him  to¬ 
wards  the  object,  to  wnich  he  de¬ 
signs  to  lead  him.  By  these  means, 
the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept 
alive,  and  he  never  becomes  tire¬ 
some;  he  enlivens,  convinces  and 
persuades,  and  compels  them,  how¬ 
ever  reluctantly,  to  yield  to  his  per¬ 
suasion.  So  true  it  is,  that  the 
practical,  is  the  only  persuasive 
and  effectual  manner  of  preaching 

C.  H.  W. 

[From  the  Qaarterly  Reriew.] 

The  Life  of  Wesley;  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.**^ 

(Continued.) 

Methodism  had  now  become  a 
regular  system;  places  of  worship 
were  erected  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  metropolis,  which  the 
violence  of  mobs  soon  compelled 
their  supporters  to  shelter  under 
the  toleration  act:  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  allegi  ince  whicli  they 
continued  to  profess  to  the  church, 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters,’  the  system  which  still  pre- 

*lt  was  from  not  mentioning  by  mistake, 
that  the  article  was  taken  from  the  Quarter¬ 
ly  Reriew,  that  some  of  our  Methodist  breth¬ 
ren,  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  production  of 
the  conductors  of  this  Magazine.  Any  ob¬ 
servations,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  are  ir- 
revelant.  The  review  will  be  completed  in 
the  following  number,  and  then,  if  any  re¬ 
marks  shall  be  furnished,  which  shall  be 
deemed  well  founded  and  caadid,  they  will 
be  cheerfully  imertid. 
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vails  among  them,  of  band-meet¬ 
ings,  &c.  with  all  their  exceptiona¬ 
ble  machinery  of  watch-nights  and 
mutual  confession, +  was  introduced, 
laymen  were  by  degrees  admitted 
to  read  and  expound  the  scrip¬ 
ture  in  their  societies,  and,  at 
length,  though  with  much  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  with  that  sort  of  wisdom 
which  seeks  to  regulate  and  direct 
a  feeling  which  it  cannot  suppress, 
Wesley  sanctioned  the  labours  of 
lay-preachers,  though  many  years 
elapsed  before  he  himself,  (at  the 
earnest  persuasion  of  one  of  his  cle¬ 
rical  adherents,  Dr.  Coke,  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  perroa- 
'  nence  of  his  system  in  America,) 
usurped  the  apostolic  authority  of 

t  For  the  polity  of  Armenian  methodism 
and  the  ill  effecU  which  arise  from  some 
parts  of  it,  see  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iv. 
p.  497.  Joseph  Nightingale,  in  his  Portrai¬ 
ture  of  Methodism,  pp.  197,  198,  denies  that 
these  accusations  are  borne  out  by  fact.  To 
this  denial  we  may  oppose  the  admissions  of 
Wesley  himself.  “  1  searched  to  the  bot- 
lem,”  says  he,  “  a  story  I  had  heard  in  part, 
and  found  in  it  another  tale  of  real  woe.  Two 
of  our  society  had  lived  together  in  uncom¬ 
mon  harmony,  when  one,  who  met  in  band 
with  E  F.  to  whom  she  had  mentioned  that 
she  had  found  a  temptation  towards  Dr 
F.  went  and  told  her  husband  she  was  in 
love  with  him,  and  that  she  had  it  from  her 
own  mouth.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  seized 
him  in  a  moment,  and  utterly  took  away  his 
reason.  And  some  one  telling  him  his  wife 
was  at  Dr.  F.’s  on  whom  she  had  called  that 
afternoon,  he  took  a  great  stick,  and  ran 
away,  and  meeting  her  in  the  street,  called 
out  strumpet!  strumpet!  and  struck  her  twice 
or  thrice.  He  is  now  thoroughly  convinced 
of  her  innocence;  but  the  water  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.  He  sticks  there — “  I  do 
thoroughly  forgive  you,  but  I  can  never  love 
you  more.”  After  such  an  example,  Wes¬ 
ley  ought  to  have  abolished  this  part  of  bis 
institutions.” 

Again,  in  one  of  his  letters  he  tells  us,  “  1 
believe  Miss  F.  thought  she  felt  evil  before 
she  did,  and  by  that  very  thought,  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  its  re-entrance.”  And  yet  be  did  not 
perceive  the  dancer  of  leading  his  people  in¬ 
to  temptation,  by  making  them  recur  to  eve¬ 
ry  latent  thought  of  evil ;  and  compelling  them 
to  utter  with  their  lips,  imaginations  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  suppressed  with¬ 
in  their  hearts  for  ever!’ — pp.  213,  214, 
notes. 


ordaining  bishops  and  prcsbvt«ri- 
But,  white  the  Wesleys^werJfi 
establishing  their  influence  and  ex- 
tending  their  number  of  converts 
they  received  a  painful  wound  in 
an  unexpected  quarter,  from  the 
pertinacity  with  which  Whitefield 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  disciples  adhered  to  the  pecu. 

1  iar  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  opposed 
(what,  indeed,  was  worthy  of  all 
opposition,)  Wesley’s  extravagant 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  sinless 
perfection  being  attained  in  the 
present  life.  At  first  Whitefield 
earnestly  and  aflectionately  exhort¬ 
ed  the  Wesleys  to  refrain  from  the 
discussion  of  topics  on  which  they 
could  not  agree;  but  neither  of 
the  brothers  was  inclined,  nor,  in 
fact,  was  Whitefield  himself,  to 
suppress  truths  which  thfty  consi¬ 
dered  as  of  so  much  importance  to 
Christianity.  Harsh  things  were 
written  and  spoken  on  both  sides. 
A  sturdy  predestinarian  of  the 
name  of  Cenuick,  who  was  school¬ 
master  at  Kingswood,  was  expelled, 
by  Wesley  in  person,  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  at  that  place,  for  having  cen¬ 
sured  his  preaching.  Whitefield 
ill  his  turn, reproved  Wesley  sharp¬ 
ly  for  his  presumption  in  casting 
lots,  accusing  him  at  the  same  time 
very  unjustly,  and  from  hearsay,  of 
having  misapplied  the  funds  ot  the 
society.  They  were,  however,  soon 
personally  reconciled,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  remained  as  to  doctrine; 
their  respective  followers  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  less  charitable 
than  themselves;  and  never  was 
man  more  bitterly  reviled,  in¬ 
sulted  and  misrepresented,  than 
Wesley  was  through  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  by  the  Calvinistic 
methodists. 

The  cause  of  this  bitterness  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  the  Founde- 
ry  and  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Free  Grace,’  which  is 
indeed  the  most  able  and  eloqimnt 
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his  discourses,  a  triumphant 
specimen  of  impassioned  argument, 
which  it  is  strange  to  think  that 
any  one  could  read  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  a  predestinarian. 

‘  “  Call  it  by  whatever  name  you 
please,”  said  he,  attacking  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  “  Election,  Fre- 
terition.  Predestination,  or  Repro¬ 
bation,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
The  sense  is  plainly  this:  by  virtue  of 
an  eternal,  unchangeable,  irresisti¬ 
ble  decree  of  God,  one  part  of  man¬ 
kind  are  infallibly  saved,  and  the 
rest  infallibly  damned:  it  being  im¬ 
possible  thatany  of  the  formershould 
be  damned,  or  that  any  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  should  be  saved.”  He  proceed¬ 
ed  to  show,  that  it  made  all  preach¬ 
ing  vain,  as  needless  to  the  elect, 
and  useless  to  the  reprobate;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  could  not  be  a 
doctrine  of  God,  because  it  makes 
void  his  ordinance:  that  it  tended  to 
produce  spiritual  pride  in  some,  ab¬ 
solute  despair  in  others,  and  to  des¬ 
troy  our  zeal  for  good  works:  that  it 
made  revelation  contradictory,  and 
useless;  and  that  it  was  full  of  blas¬ 
phemy, — “  of  such  blasphemy,” 
said  he,  **  as  I  should  dread  to  men¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  honour  of  our  gra¬ 
cious  God,  and  the  cause  of  truth, 
willnotsufter  me  to  be  silent.  In  the 
cause  of  God,”  he  pursues,  “  and 
from  a  sincere  concern  for  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  his  great  name,  T  will  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  horrible  blasphe¬ 
mies  contained  in  this  horrible  doc¬ 
trine.” 

These,  however,  are  too  long  to 
be  given  here,  and  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  content  ourselves  with  placing 
before  our  readers  the  eloquent 
and  animated  passages  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  them. 

*  “  Yes!  the  decree  is  past;  and  so 
it  was  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  But  what  decree?  Even 
this:  I  will  set  before  the  sons  of 
men  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
cursing;’  and  ‘  the  soul  that  choos- 
efb  Uie  shall  live,  as  the  soul  that 


choose th  death  shall  die.”  This 
decree,  whereby  whom  God  ‘  did 
foreknow,  he  did  predestinate,’ 
was  indeed  from  everlasting:  this, 
whereby  all  .who  suffer  Christ  to 
make  them  alivg^are  ‘  elect  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,* 
now  standeth  fast,  even  as  the 
moon,  and  the  faithful  witness 
in  heaven;  and  when  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  yet  this  shall 
not  pass  away,  for  it  is  as  un¬ 
changeable  ana  eternal  as  the  be¬ 
ing  of  God  that  gave  it.  This  de¬ 
cree  yields  the  strongest  encou¬ 
ragement  to  abound  in  all  good 
works  and  in  all  holiness;  and  it  is 
a  well-spring  of  joy,  of  happiness 
also,  to  our  great  and  endless  com¬ 
fort.  This  is  worthy  of  God.  It  is 
every  way  consistent^itl^4he  per¬ 
fection  of  his  nature.  It  gives  us 
the  noblest  view  both  of  his  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth.  To  this  agrees 
the  whole  scope  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  as  well  as  all  the  parts 
thereof.  To  this  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets  bear  witness;  and  our 
blessed  Lord  and  all  his  apostles. 
Thus  Moses,  in  the  name  of  his 
Lord,  *  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
record  against  you  this  day,  that  I 
have  set  before  you  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursing,  therefore 
choose  life,  that  thou  and  thy  seed 
may  live.’  Thus  Ezekiel  (to  cite 
one  prophet  for  all),  ‘The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die;  the  son  shall 
not  bear  (eternally)  the  iniquity  of 
the  fath^^r.  The  righteousness  of 
the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  upon  him.’  Thus  our  blessed  Lord, 
‘If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to 
me  and  drink!’  Thus  his  great 
aposde  St.  Paul,  •  God  command- 
eth  all  men,  every  where  to  repent.’ 
Jill  metif  every  where;  every  man, 
in  every  place,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  either  of  place  or^  person. 
Thus  St.  James,  ‘if  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
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upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  riven 
him/  Thus  St.  Peter,  *  The  Lord 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  pe¬ 
rish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re¬ 
pentance.*  And  thus  St.  John,  ‘  if 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father;  and  he  is  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.’ 

*  “  O  hear  ye  tliis,  ye  that  forget 
God!  ye  cannot  charge  your  death 
upon  him.  Have  I  any  pleasure  at 
all  that  the  wicked  should  die?  Saith 
the  Lord  God.  Repent  and  turn  from 
all  your  transgressions,  so  iniquity 
shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away 
from  you  all  your  transgressions, 
wherry  ye  have  transgressed;  for 
why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel? 
For  I  hav(#no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord 
God.  Wherefore  turn  yourselves, 
and  live  ye.— ‘  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  Goa,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked.  Turn  ye, 
turn  yefromyour  evil  ways;  for  why 
will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?*  ” — 
vol.  li.  pp.  384 — 391. 

In  consequence  of  these  disputes, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Huntington,  who 
was  in  will  at  least,  as  munificent 
a  friend  to  the  followers  of  White- 
field,  as  the  Countess  Matilda  was 
to  the  Papacy,  the  Calvinists  en¬ 
tirely  secedeid  from  all  connexion 
vrith  Wesley.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  divisions,  the  cause  of 
Methodism  grew  every  day,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  America:  indeed  Wes¬ 
ley’s  Arminianism  was  not  likely 
to  be  well  received  in  Scotland;  but 
Whitefield  produced  a  considera¬ 
ble  effect  there.  Of  the  annals  of 
itinerancy,  and  of  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  Wesley *s  principal 
instruments  or  coadjutors,  Mr.  Sou¬ 
they  has  given  some  very  interest¬ 
ing,  thouj^,  perhaps,  too  minute  and 
copious  details:  nor  can  any  age 
of  Christianity  present  more  beau¬ 


tiful  instances  of  sincerity,  piety 
ardent  zeal,  and  disinterestecf  seft 
devotion  to  a  cause  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  cause  of  heaven,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
many  of  those  honest  and  simple 
missionaries,  whom  his  eloquence 
first  awakened  to  a  sense  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  religion,  and  who  went 
I  forth  from  their  looms,  their  ploughs, 

I  and  their  families,  to  carry  the  word 
of  God  to  those  who  were  still  in 
that  ignorance  from  which  they  had 
been  themselves  so  lately  deliver¬ 
ed.  Of  his  more  educated  associ¬ 
ates,  besides  his  brother  Charles, 
Dr.  Coke,  his  successor  in  authori¬ 
ty,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  or  Flechiere, 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  many  years 
Vicar  of  Madely,  in  Shropshire, 
were  the  principal.  The  latter  was 
a  man  of  neavenly  temper — a  saint 
in  the  ancient  and  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  entirely  unmixed  with  bit¬ 
terness,  and  whose  life  and  death 
were  alike  edifying,  but  who,  as 
a  zealous  Arminian,  was  pursu¬ 
ed  with  a  rancour  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  by  those  who  (to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  of  their  own  party,  Au¬ 
gustus  Toplady,)  ‘considered  them¬ 
selves  as  kings  incog,  travelling, 
disguised  like  pilgrims,  to  their  do¬ 
minions  above.’  Nor  can  it  be  read 
without  something  more  than  dis¬ 
gust,  that  when,  on  leaving  England 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man  desired  an  interview  of 
reconciliation  and  mutual  forrive- 
ness  with  those  persons  with  vmom 
he  had  been  engaged  in  controver¬ 
sy,  some  deep-dyed  Calvinists  were 
found  who  had  not  the  grace  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation. 

Vet,  among  the  Calvinists  also, 
many  excellent  men  might  be  enu¬ 
merated,  ardent  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  piety,  and  animated  with 
a  sincere  aftection  for  those  over 
whose  fancied  heresies  they  mourn¬ 
ed.  Such  Whitefield  himself  lived 
\  and  died,  and  as  such,  it  is  plea- 
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sinjr  to  know  that  he  was  honoured, 
both  in  life  and  death,  by  his  great 
Opponent  Weslej. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that 
exertions  of  a  nature  so  novel  as 
those  which  we  have  been  descri¬ 
bing,  were  not  likely  to  be  carried 
on  in  England  without  great  and 
violent  opposition.  Nor  was  this 
opposition  confined  to  the  bloodless 
weapons  of  argument  or  verbal  cen¬ 
sure.  Furious  mobs  arose  against 
them  in  many  places  both  of  En¬ 
gland  and  Ireland;  and  the  magis¬ 
trates,  in  some  instances,  showed  a 
scandalous  neglect  of  their  duty, 
and  even  encouraged  whatever  ex¬ 
cesses  had  the  suppression  of  me- 
thodism  for  their  object.  White- 
field,  while  preaching  in  Moor- 
fields,  was  not  only  assailed  with 
all  the  usual  missiles  (of  a  brutal 
rabble,  but  was  attacked  with  a 
drawn  sword  by  a  person  with  the  ] 
appearance  of  a  gentleman;  and 
Wesley  was  twice  in  very  serious 
danger,  once  at  Walsall,  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  where  some  of  the  mob 
cried  out  ‘  Crucify  him!*  once  in 
Cornwall,  where  a  crowd,  headed 
by  the  crews  of*  some  privateers, 
broke  into  the  house  w’here  he  was 
visiting  a  sick  lady,  with  avowed  in¬ 
tentions  of  killing  him,  which  were 
only  prevented  by  liis  firm  and 
quiet  manner  of  addressing  them. 

In  Ireland  some  of  his  helpers  were 
exposed,  if  possible,  to  still  greater 
danger;  a  mob  paraded  the  streets 
of  Dublin  armed  with  swords, 
staves,  and  pistols,  wounding  ma¬ 
ny  persons,  and  offering  five  pounds 
for  the  head  of  a  methodist;  and'  a 
Grand  Jury, instead  of  aflTordingjus- 
tice  to  the  injured  party,  preferred 
bills  against  Charles  Wesley  and 
nine  of  his  friends,  as  persons  of 
ill  fame,  vagabonds,  and  common 
disturbers  of  his  Majesty’s  peace, 
praying  that  they  might  be  trans¬ 
ported. 

Nor  was  the  life  of  an  itinerant 
without  trials  of  another  kind. 


Wesley’s  long  journies  on  horse¬ 
back,  at  a  time  when  turnpikes  were 
unknown,  and  accommodation  of 
all  kinds  execrable,  were  often  wea¬ 
risome,  and  sometimes  even  dan¬ 
gerous,  when  they  led  him  through 
the  fens  of  his  own  county  when 
the  waters  were  out,  and  over  the 
hills  of  Northumberland  when  they 
were  covered  with  snow.  In  other 
instances,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  the 
head  of  the  connexion  himself  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  more  frequently  his 
poor  helpers,  had  to  contend  with 
j  an  inhospitality  and  coldness  on 
the  part  of  their  friends,  more  dis- 
I  couraging  to  a  spirit  like  his  than 
i  either  the  inclemency  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  or  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 

I  *  He  and  John  Nelson  rode  from 
common  to  common,  in  Cornwall, 

I  preaching  to  a  people  who  heard 
willingly,  but  seldom  or  never  prof¬ 
fered  them  the  slightest  act  or  hos¬ 
pitality.'  Returning  one  day  in  au¬ 
tumn  from  one  of  these  hungry  ex¬ 
cursions,  Wesley  stopt  his  horse  at 
some  brambles  to  pick  the  fruit. 
“  Brother  Nelson,’*  said  he,  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  are 
plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this  is  the 
best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  a 
stomach,  but  the  worst  that  I  ever 
saw  for  getting  food.  Do  the  peo¬ 
ple  think  we  can  live  by  preaching?** 
They  were  detained  sometime  at 
St.  Ives, because  of  the  illness  of  one 
of  their  companions;  and  their  lodg¬ 
ing  was  little  better  than  their  fare. 
“All  that  time,”  says  John,  “Mr. 
Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor;  he  had 
my  great  coat  tor  his  pillow,  and  I 
had  Burkitt*s  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament  for  mine.  After  being 
here  near  three  weeks,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  about  three  o*clock,  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley  turned  over,  and  finding  me 
awake,  clapped  me  on  the  side,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Brother  Nelson,  let  us  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  one  whole  side 
yet;  for  the  skin  is  oflTbut  on  one 
side.’  ” — vol.  ii.  pp.  53—54. 
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There  is  no  question,  hov  ever, 
that,  in  spite  of  such  inconvenien¬ 
ces,  the  life  which  he  was  leading 
was  a  popular,  a  wholesome  and 
a  highly  pleasant  one,  attended  by 
tlie  admiration  and  blessings  of 
multitudes,  animated  by  continu¬ 
al  changes  of  scene  and  socie¬ 
ty.  His  character  was  natural¬ 
ly  susceptible  of  impressions  from 
nature  and  romantic  scenery,  and 
he  soon  found  that  such  influences 
operated  on  the  multitude  like  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  Roman 
worship.  The  descriptions  in  Isaac 
Walton’s  Angler  are  not  more  plea¬ 
sing,  and  are  certainly  less  pictu¬ 
resque  and  striking  than  many  pas¬ 
sages  in  his  journal  where  he  des¬ 
cribes  the  tall  and  shady  trees,  the 
majestic  hills,  the  sea-beaten  rocks, 
the  ruins  and  the  mountain  glens 
which  served  him,  from  time  to 
time,  as  theatres  and  temples. 
There  was  likewise,  occasionally, 
amoral  interest  excited  of  a  still 
loftier  kind.  With  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  the  incidental  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  system,  he  might 
boast  of  much  direct  and  evi¬ 
dent  good  produce#,  of  many  sin¬ 
ners  reclaimed,  of  many  ignorant 
persons  enlightened,  of  many  disap¬ 
pointed  and  broken  hearts  reliev¬ 
ed  by  the  balm  of  religion. 

‘  A  woman,  overwhelmed  with 
affliction,  went  out  one  night  with 
a  determination  of  throwing  her¬ 
self  into  the  New  River.  As  she 
was  passing  the  Foundery,  she 
heard  the  people  singing:  she  stopt, 
and  went  in;  listened,  learnt  where 
to  look  for  consolation  and  support, 
and  was  thereby  preserved  from  sui¬ 
cide. 

‘  Wesley  had  been  disappointed 
of  a  room  at  Grimsby,  ana  when 
the  appointed  hour  ior  preaching 
came,  the  rain  prevented  him  from 
preaching  at  the  Cross.  In  the  per¬ 
plexity  which  this  occasioned,  a 
convenient  place  was  offered  him 
by  a  woman  which  was  a  sinner.” 


Of  this,  however,  he  was  ignorant 
at  the  time,  and  the  woman  listen¬ 
ed  to  him  without  any  apparent  emo¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  evening  he  preach¬ 
ed  eloquently,  upon  the  sins  and 
the  faith  of  her  who  washed  our 
Lord’s  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head;  and 
that  discourse,  by  which  the  whole 
congregation  were  affected, touched 
her  to  the  heart.  She  followed  him 
to  his  lodging,  crying  out,  «  0,  Sir, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  Wes- 
ley,  who  now  understood  that  she 
had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  was 
living  in  adulte^:  replied,  “Escape 
for  your  life!  Return  instantly  to 
your  husband!”  She  said  she  knew 
not  how  to  go;  she  had  just  heard 
from  him,  and  he  was  at  Newcastle, 
above  an  hundred  miles  off.  Wes¬ 
ley  made  answer  that  he  was  going 
for  Newcastle  himself  the  next 
morning;  she  might  go  with  him, 
and  his  companion  should  take  her 
behind  him.  It  was  late  in  Octo¬ 
ber:  she  performed  the  journey  un¬ 
der  this  protection,  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  beseemed  her  condi¬ 
tion.  “  During  our  whole  journey,” 
he  says,  “  I  scarce  observed  her  to 
smile;  nor  did  she  ever  complain 
of  any  thing,  or  appear  moved  in 
the  least  with  those  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  many  times  oc¬ 
curred  in  our  way.  A  steady  se¬ 
riousness,  or  sadness  rather,  ap¬ 
peared  in  her  whole  behaviour 
and  conversation,  as  became  one 
that  felt  the  burthen  of  sin,  and 
was  groaning  after  salvation.” — 
“Glory  be  to  the  friend  of  sinners!” 
he  exclaims  when  he  relates  the 
story.  “  He  hath  plucked  one 
more  brand  out  of  the  fire!  Thou 
poor  sinner,  thou  hast  received  a 
prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet, 
and  thou  art  found  of  Him  that 
sent  him.”  The  husband  did  not 
turn  away  the  penitent;  and  her  re¬ 
formation  appeared  to  be  sincere  and 
permanent.’ — vol.  ii.  jm.  55 — 57. 

Wesley,  though  he  for  seyeral 
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years  avowed  a  strong  preference 
ibr  celibacy,  and  even  recommend¬ 
ed  it  earnestly  to  his  preachers, 
himself  married  at  a  later  age  than 
such  unions  commonly  take  place. 
The  connexion  was  by  no  means 
a  happy  one.  His  own  charac¬ 
ter  was  not  only  fitted  for  com¬ 
mand,  but  fond  of  it,  and  the  tone 
of  his  letters  to  his  wife  is  rather 
that  of  a  schoolmaster  addressing 
a  refractory  pupil  than  that  of  a 
tender  husband  to  the  object  of  his 
affections.  She,  on  her  side,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  loved  him  passion¬ 
ately,  but  to  have  been  jealous  al¬ 
most  to  frenzy  of  his  correspondence 
with  his  various  female  penitents, 
and,  in  particular,  with  a  Mrs.  Sa¬ 
rah  Ryan,  a  woman  of  enthusiastic 
feelings  and  considerable  talents, 
to  whom,  it  must  be  owned,  Wes¬ 
ley  wrote  with  a  degree  of  onctioriy 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was 
more  attached  to  her  than  he  was 
himself  aware  of.  After  some  years 
of  wrath  and  wretchedness,  Mrs. 
Wesley  at  length  left  him,  and  he 
coolly  notices  the  event  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  journal  with  the  observation — 
Non  earn  reliqui,  non  dimisi,  non 
revocabo.”  From  a  passage,  liow- 
ever,  in  one  of  his  Journals,  it  would 
seem  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  they 
were  afterwards  reconciled;  but, 
at  her  death,  which  occurred  ten 
years  after,  she  was  certainly  se¬ 
parated  from  him.  Few  men  could 
be  found  to  whom  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  was  less  necessary,  or  bv 
whom  it  was  likely  to  be  less  valued. 
His  time  and  thoughts  were  continu  - 
ally  and  fully  occupied;  he  preached 
twice  or  thrice  every  day;  he  rose 
for  fifty  years  together,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  never  travelled  less, 
by  sea  or  land,  than  4500  miles  in 
a  year.  Such  a  man,  even  if  jea¬ 
lousy  had  been  out  of  the  case,  was 
but  little  calculated  for  a  husband 
or  a  father. 

From  this  lime  forward,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Wesley’s  life  offers  little 


variety.  He  proceeded  in  the  same 
tenor  of  unvaried  and  restless  ac¬ 
tivity;  divided  between  his  labours’ 
as  an  itinerant  preacher,  as  a  volu¬ 
minous  author,  almost  *de  omni 
scibili,’  as  visiter  of  a  large  school, 
which  he  had  established  on  his 
own  principles  at  Kingswood,  and 
of  which  the  discipline  was  perhaps 
the  sourest  and  most  tyrannical  that 
ever  poor  children  were  subjected 
to,  and,  above  all,  as  the  sole  and 
absolute  sovereign  of  tlie  doctrine, 
discipline,  lives,  and  consciences 
of  his  sect,  both  in  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  America.  He  was,  at  difl'erent 
periods  of  his  life,  considerably  an¬ 
noyed  by  dissensions  among  his 
people;  which,  however,  he  for  the 
ost  part  appeased  with  wonder¬ 
ful  tact  and  sagacity.  Antinomia- 
nism  made  several  inroads  into  his 
societies,  and  the  spirit  of  schism, 
once  awakened,  soon  began  to  dis¬ 
play  itself  in  many  minor  sects, 
which  branched  oft  from  his  church, 
or  which  he  himself  repelled  from  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  conces¬ 
sions  he  made  to  the  Lay  Preach¬ 
ers,  he  neither  entirely  satisfied 
them,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  pleased  with  his 
own  conduct,  inasmuch  as  while  he 
professed  to  be  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  Lord  King,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  a  bishop 
and  presbyter  were  originally  the 
same  office,  he  displayed  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  to  get  himself  ordain¬ 
ed  a  bishop  by  a  Greek  w  ho  .  was 
then  in  London,  and  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Bishop  of  Arcadia.* 


•  This  poor  man,  whose  name  was  Eras¬ 
mus,  was  unjustly  accused  of  imposture  by 
Toplady  and  the  other  enemies  of  esiey. 
The  reason  they  assigned  for  their  suspicions 
only  showed  their  own  excessive  ignorance 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  certificates  of 
orders  which  he  issued  were  not  in  modem 
but  in  ancient  Greek!  If  Erasmus  had  been 
really  an  impostor,  he  would  not  have  act¬ 
ed  with  so  much  honesty  as  he  did  in  refu¬ 
sing  to  consecrate  Wesley.  Bat  there  are 
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The  Greek,  however,  knew  better 
than  Wesley  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  how  necessa¬ 
ry  it  was  that  more  than  one  bish¬ 
op  should  be  present  at  such  a  ce¬ 
remony. 

There  were  other  points  in  which 
Wesley  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
people,  and  in  which  he  showed 
some  remainder  of  those  feelings  of 
allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  his  education  at  Oxford. 
We  find  him  exceedingly  displea¬ 
sed  with  one  of  his  meeting-houses 
because  it  resembled  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Conventicle.  *An  omen,  per¬ 
haps,’  says  he,  *  of  what  it  will  be 
when  I  am  gone.’  He  was  uniform¬ 
ly  strenuous  in  his  exhortations 
to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  when  at 
Deptford,  the  Methodists  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  divine  service  in  their 
chapel  during  church  hours;  he  de¬ 
clared  that  it  ^they  carried  their  in¬ 
tention  into  effect,  they  should  see 
his  face  no  more.  Yet  even  this 
point  he  was,  at  last,  induced  to 
concede,  by  the  same  arguments  of 
expediency,  (than  which  no  worse 
argument  can  be  used  for  quieting 
a  man’s  conscience,)  to  which  he 
had  recourse  when,  in  opposition 
to  all  his  former  principles,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  Laymen  to  exercise  the  of¬ 
fice  of  ministers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  horrible  character  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Religion  is  evinced  in  its 
effects  on  the  Arab  character,  which 
is  the  most  depraved  and  barba- 

some  men  who  find  the  same  difficulty  in 
conceiving  a  Bishop  without  temporalities, 
as  Martin  Scriblerus  did  to  conceive  the  ab¬ 
stract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor.  The  Maronite 
i^t'Chbishop  of  Jerusalem  was  suspected  by 
many  people  who  ought  to  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  in  spile  of  sundry  credentials,  for  no 
other  reason,  that  we  know  of,  but  his  want 
of  a  coach  and  four. 


rous,  that  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive. 

The  universal  cure  for  all  dis- 
orders  of  the  body  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fezzan,  is  burning — a  hot  iron 
is  applied  to  the  nearest  part  af¬ 
fected,  assisted  now  and  then  by 
charn>s,  and  is  found  equally  ef¬ 
fectual  in  liver  complaints,  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  spleen,  asthma,  con¬ 
sumption,  blindness,  ruptures,  stric¬ 
tures,  &c. 

The  chief  occupation  of  all  the 
Arabs  in  the  interior  of  Africa  is 
slave-hunting.  They  surround  the 
village  they  intend  to  plunder  at 
daylight,  and  being  in  bodies  200 
or  300  strong  they  usually  take 
all  the  inhabi^nts;  sometimes  1000 
or  1500  slaves  are  procured  in  this 
way  in  a  single  morning— they  are 
then  bound,  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  small  detachment  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  market,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  troop  march  on  to 
conquer  other  defenceless  hordes 
in  the  same  manner. 

Half  the  population  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  are  Mahometans  in 
outward  forms,  but  unacquainted 
with  every  part  of  their  religion 
except  the  prayers— tlie  other  naif 
are  Pagans,  have  no  idea  of  wor¬ 
ship,  or  of  a  Supreme  .Being,  or 
else  pray  to  the  Devil. 

The  Evangelical  Intelligencer 
proposes,  that  benevolent  individu¬ 
als  who  have  occasion  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  or  conveniencies  of 
life,  should  purchase  of  those  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  disposed  to  do  good 
with  their  profits,  rather  than  with 
those  who  hoard  up,  or  foolishly 
squander  all  they  can  get.  By 
this  means,  while  they  might  trade 
with  equal  advantage  to  themselves, 
they  would  be  assured  of  trading 
with  additional  advantage  to 
cause  of  benevolence. 


